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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 

baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
A not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 
vA x . est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 
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AN International 


PILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


YOUR OWN BAKERY 
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PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 





PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
préducts more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 













FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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vow oo Gfancard aN deliver 


the flour you want! 
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IN THIS IMMACULATE MILL, “set ‘ ¢ 
in a garden” in the heart of soft- 
wheat country at Loudonville, 
lO) TOMNIC ter teem coeliac meter) 
VERILITE Cake Flours. What- 
ever your needs in cake flours, 
the name VERILITE signifies 
choicest wheat plus accuracy in 
milling and testing—to give you 
finest baking results. 





From the moment wheat is bought until the flour has been 
milled, tested and shipped, Standard’s experts bear in 
mind your need for cake flour you can rely on. Our unvary- 
ing aim is not to sell just “cake flour,” but to deliver 
exactly the flour you want, each single time you order it. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
e 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


s 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


2ualily Glours Since 1875 











Increased Yield PLUS Higher Scoring Points ON 


v SYMMETRY ¢ CONSISTENCY OF CRUST ¢ BLOOM ¢ VOLUME 
~ COLOR OF CRUST ¢ GRAIN /¥ TEXTURE / AROMA vV FLAVOR 
¢@ COLOR OF CRUMB Jv EATING QUALITY Vv UNIFORMITY 


DAIRYLEA pny sit’é’Zous 


Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. OREGON 9-1230 
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KANSAS 
HARD 
WINTERS 


NORTHERN 


SPRINGS 





BUTTERCUP 
CAKE 
FLOURS 


PASTRY & 
COOKIE 
FLOURS 


CRACKER & 
DOUGHNUT 
FLOURS 


STRONG 
WHOLEWHEAT 
FLOURS 


Reduce your inventory! 


Buy all your flours from one 





source in assorted cars to 
suit your production require- 
ments. Request quotations 


today. 











Flour bags for 5%? 


Sure! 
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BEMIS — 
_ BAND-LABEL - 
- FLOUR BAGS © 
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Mr. Baker, 
Here’s How... 


Just buy your flour in Bemis Cotton Bags. They can 
usually be resold, for household uses, for within 4 or 5 
cents of the original price, so that’s what they really 
cost you. Women jump at the bargain... good fabric 
at one-third less than store price. 

You can’t beat that for an economical, efficient way to 
get your flour. Ask your flour miller to ask his Bemis 
Man for complete details. 


oOMlS an 





Bemis & 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


March, 1953 
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Zor building Quality a 


Quality bread is what builds markets for any baker. And quality bread 
starts with quality flour. KELLY’S FAMOUS has the quality touch that 
comes from its foundation on choice wheats of the finest baking character- 


PROTEIN 


ENERGY 


istics. You can count on the tolerance and stability of this famous brand. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THOROBREAD 
te petit ylouwt 


EHIND all of the laboratory findings, baking 

analyses and similar standards of measurement, 
there must be another and more important standard 
for the production of good flour. That is the desire 
of the miller to produce the best. And that is one 
standard to which THORO-BREAD will always 
measure up, you can be sure of that. As a baker, you 
can always count on the fact that we are “on your side.” 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 


Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Shooting for repeaters? 


Repeat sales come from 
uniformly qood bread. 

And you can count on 
Anheuser-Kusch Kakers Yeast 
for highest uniformity 
pound after pound after pound. 
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Industry on the Offensive 


OUBTLESS industry grew timid under the 

long spell of inclement governmental weather 
which, it is to be fervently hoped, has now come 
to an end. Often it was forced to fight for its life, 
and generally it was in some vital aspect on the 
defensive. The time was a difficult one in which to 
maintain favorable relations with the public, 
poisoned as people were by a political philosophy 
antagonistic to business. 

But now the weather has changed. The time 
is opportune for improvement in public relations. 
This will not be the natural and unassisted result 
of better weather. It will come about only as 
pusiness makes use of its timely opportunity. Such 
a remark seems trite, but that there is a point in 
making it here is attested by the warning and 
exhortation with which E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the American Bakers Assn., concluded a recent 
address to New England bakers. He said: 

“We should not assume that a change in senti- 
ment and attitude toward business will be quickly 
reflected in wider recognition for the baking 
industry or in increased sales. Business will find 
itself on trial. So it will be up to us to use a more 
favorable public attitude toward industry in such 
a way as to bring about both the recognition and 
the sales which American baking’s achievements 
justify. .. . The baking industry must move from 
defense—no matter how skillful a defense—to a 
forthright presentation of its own achievements, 
views and plans. . . . We must speak up—but 
without rancor. We must talk to be heard—but 
carry no stick. We must go on the offensive.” 

These are eloquent and flowery words, but the 
core of meaning in them is simple. When industry 
no longer has need to waste its substance and ener- 
gies defending itself against oppression, it can 
go forward with no let or hindrance save its own 
limitations. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Acknowledgment 


The Miller Publishing Company is in its 80th 
year of operation—of continuous publication of its 
family of business publications serving the baking, 
milling, grain and feed industries. The company 
publishes not only The American Baker, but also 
Milling Production, Feedstuffs and The North- 
western Miller—the latter the respected elder of 
the family. 

Early last month the executive, editorial and 
business staffs of the organization, including the 
staffs of its branch offices in New York, Toronto, 
Chicago and Kansas City, attended the firm’s 
annual meeting at its Minneapolis headquarters. 

The annual meeting (known traditionally to 
members of the organization as the ‘“‘Round-Up’”) 
brought together the largest and most competent 
staff in the company’s history. Four days were 
devoted to reviewing the operations of the past 
year and planning for the years immediately 
ahead. The accomplishments of the past year were 
looked upon as reasonably satisfactory. The plans 
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for the future were regarded as ambitious and 
stimulating. They were largely concerned with 
improving reader and advertising services to 
the baking, flour, feed and grain industries and to 
the trades associated with these industries. 

The overall level of company business was 
reported to be good, and the near and far outlook 
favorable. This is the answer, then, to the many 
friends who have inquired about these matters, 
and to all who may have a similar interest. We are 
doing well, thank you, and expect this well doing 
to continue. 

Our well being does not rest solely upon our 
own efforts and abilities, and this leads us to an 
acknowledgement. We are indebted deeply to the 
good-will of our friends in the industries we 
delight to serve. We are fortunate to have 
chosen these industries as the field in which to 
do our work. And it will be our continuing effort 
to deserve the good fortune which has been our 
destiny. 
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Common Denominator 
Bread 


ATURDAY REVIEW is publishing a series 

of articles by Joseph Wood Krutch “assessing 
the temper of taste in America today.” In the 
first of these articles the author raises the ques- 
tion: “Is our common man too common?” He 
pretty clearly says “No.” To him the age of the 
common man—not merely a phrase, he thinks, but 
a fact—is not an unadulterated boon. His editor 
forecasts his conclusion in this foreword: “AlI- 
though the airwaves are jammed with radio and 
television signals, the mails with magazines and 
newspapers spewed forth from high-speed presses, 
the bookracks in drugstores with a multitude of 
paper-bound reprints, there is a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the intellectual quality of what is 
purveyed.” Mr. Krutch goes even farther: he says 
the common man has reached a common denom- 
inator, and that his standards of taste thus are 
far too low. 

Mr. Krutch is not concerned wholly with mat- 
ters of intellect and social elegance. The standards 
of common man as he sees them are measured also 
by such things as the bread he eats. 

“Certainly,” writes Mr. Krutch, “one of the 
striking—some would say one of the inevitable— 
characteristics of our society is its penchant for 
making widely and easily accessible either substi- 
tutes for, or inferior versions of, a vast number of 
good things, iike the vile substitute for bread 
available at any grocer’s. That bread can be come 
by without effort, and it may be true that fewer 
people are in want of bread of some kind than 
ever before. But that does not change the fact 
that it is a very inferior product.” 

Mr. Krutch speaks as an idealist, of course. He 
knows that in reality it is not more difficult but 
less difficult than at any time in the past to get a 
good book published, and that a good book has 
not fewer readers today—proportionate to the 
population—than formerly. He knows, too, that 
the mass book fodder, bad as it may be in spots, 
has a higher level by far than the very sparse mass 
book fodder available and read in the past. Mass 
audience culture is bad today not so much because 
it is not better than anything that was available 
in the past but because it falls short of what it 
might be and ought to be. 

On the subject of bread, Mr. Krutch displays 
an insensitiveness to the many admitted merits 
and advantages of mass production. His bias is 
so obvious as to suggest that he may be commen- 
surably biased in every other statement and opin- 
ion. Finally, he makes the error common to em- 
pirical critics of his kind. He presumes to know 
what is best for the minds and bodies of men—he 
assumes, without being able to suggest exactly its 
nature, that he holds in his hand the secret of 
what is the best and most desirable loaf of bread. 


PRICE CONTROLS: Price controls went off bak- 
ery products and ingredients March 5, thus free- 
ing the industry after more than two years of price 


restraints. Details on page 10 


1953 ARBA CONVENTION: Several added per- 
sonalities, demonstrations and women’s events 
have further expanded the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America convention and exhibition in 
St. Louis April 12-15. It assures members one of 
the most complete programs ever developed, the 
ARBA says. It will be particularly beneficial for 
its educational sessions but the entertainment 
side has not been overlooked. Details on page 11 


ASBE MEETING: The American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, meeting in Chicago for its 29th 
annual session, was told that public support of 
the baking industry relies greatly on the produc- 
tion man. Speakers warned the engineers to stress 
efficiency but not to cut the corners too drastically. 
New developments in the baking industry and the 
production methods needed to achieve quality 
baked goods using these new developments were 
stressed. Discussed were fungal enzymes, dry 
yeast and its use, starch dusting, emulsifiers and 
frozen baked goods in addition to the standard 
topics of bread, rolls, cakes, sweet goods, slicing, 
wrapping and packaging. 

Details on page 12 


PIE BAKERY SANITATION: Sanitation for the 
pie baker is the subject of an enlightening article 
by Louis A. King, Jr., of the American Institute 
of Baking. Since all bakeries are subject to rodent 
and insect infestation, the subject of sanitation is 
always timely and alertness pays off for the well- 
informed operator. Details on page 29 


AIB CONFERENCE: How the consumer feels 
abcut the bread he buys undoubtedly plays an im- 
portant role in how full the cash register is at the 
end of the year. Acutely aware of this is the group 
which attended the American Institute of Baking’s 
Intra-Industry Conference on Consumer Relations 
in Chicago. Details on page 68 


FLOUR MARKET: Wheat and flour prices re- 
covered from the low points reached in early Feb- 
ruary influenced somewhat belatedly by the gov- 
ernment’s price support program and continued 
uncertainty about the new winter wheat crop. 
Continuation of the more stable trend now indi- 
cated is dependent on some factors in the outlook 
which could vary during the remainder of the 
crop year. Details on page 70 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 24) 


ve ¥ 
Next Month... 


@ BAKING PANS, historians have found, 
were used at least 6,000 years ago. Their 
development over the centuries progressed 
with the art of baking to the point of 
high excellence found in today’s pans. 
The American Baker will contain an arti- 
cle by T. E. Lauder, assistant sales man- 
ager, bakery division, Ekco Products Co., 
tracing the history and development of 
baking pans and what the future trends 
may be. 

@ LABOR; OVERHEAD, packaging and 
sales costs of inferior pies, compared 
with outstanding quality products, are 
equal. True, a baker can save by using 
inferior products. But is this a true sav- 
ing when the reputation of his pie quality 
sinks? The answer is obvious. A. J. Van- 
der Voort, technical editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker, will contribute a select group 
of tested formulas for one crust pies you 
will certainly want to try. Don’t miss his 
formula feature in April. 
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Baking Industry Free of All Price 
Controls on Products, Ingredients 


WASHINGTON—The price control 
shackles were lifted from the bak- 
ing industry March 5, 1953, approxi- 
mately 10 months after the issuance 
of the bakery order CPR 135. 

This action taken by the price 
agency in Amendment 23 to General 
Overriding Regulation 7, Revision 1 
completely frees the baking indus- 
try price-wise after more than two 
years of artificial price restraints 
starting with the issuance of the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation 
which froze bakery industry prices. 


As of this time all controls of 
prices affecting the baking industry 
are ended as far as ingredients used 
by bakers are concerned. 

Previously, under the same amend- 
ment which decontrolled flour and 
cereals, packaged cookies and crack- 
ers were freed. 

However, as with other decontrol 
actions, bakers are required to main- 
tain records of transactions during 
the entire price control period in- 
cluding such time as the industry 
was governed by the GCPR. 





Baking Industry 
Sets Its Sights on 
$5 Billion in Sales 


NEW YORK—In an article in the 
N.Y. Journal of Commerce, E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., Chicago, recently fore- 
cast a year of growth for the baking 
industry and predicted a bright fu- 
ture, with $5 billion in retail sales 
possible. The ABA official said: 

Reaching towards the $5 billion 
mark in the retail value of its prod- 
ucts, the baking industry looks to 
1953 as a year of sound economic 
prospects and an all-time high in 
dollar volume. 

Reports from a number of bakers 
indicate sales for 1952 showed a 
gain of from 4% to 8% 
previous year. 

Over-all operating costs increased 
slightly during the past year, al- 
though ingredient costs were some- 
what lower, but labor costs were 
higher. Specialty breads showed a 
slight increase in attention, but con- 
tinue to constitute an estimated 10% 
of the total demand for bread. 


Bread Cheapest Food 

Bread, the industry’s major prod- 
uct, remained the cheapest of all 
basic foods. White bread is one of 
the very few basic foods which has 
held below the 200 mark in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consum- 
er index. 

The industry shares with business- 
men in general the confidence that 
some of the restrictions and regula- 
tions which have made operations or 
expansion difficult during 1952 may 
be removed under the new adminis- 
tration. Foremost among these are 
price and wage controls, which the 
baking industry, through the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., formally opposed 
by resolution to Congress in 1952. 
Provided there is progressive elimina- 


over the 





MILLIONS READ FEATURES ON 
BETTER BREAKFASTS 


CHICAGO — Several magazines 
with a total national readership ex- 
ceeding 20 million people have given 
valuable space to feature stories 
dramatizing the importance of break- 
fast and the eating of bread and 
rolls. In each instance the Bakers 
of America Program, sponsored by 
the American Bakers Assn., inspired 
these articles. Among the magazines 
which have carried features within 
the past few weeks are Collier’s, 
Good Housekeeping, Look, Seventeen 
and True Confessions. 





tion of unnecessarily restrictive con- 
trols, most sources indicate increased 
expansion for 1953. 

As the nation’s largest industrial 
user of sugar, the baking industry 
faces a pressing problem for 1953 
in the low sugar consumption quota 
set by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The quota, far too low for antici- 
pated requirements for 1953, could 
force sugar prices higher, penalize 
consumers and intensify an already 
perilous supply situation. 

The formulation of bread stand- 
ards for five varieties of bread was 
one of the major developments for 
the baking industry in 1952. 

Of particular importance to con- 
sumers, the bread standards were de- 
veloped by the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration in cooperation with the bak- 
ing industry. 

Bakers are confident that the next 
four years should afford American 
business in general the opportunity of 
a generation. Although there is no 
expectation of an overnight change 
as a result of the November elections, 
the industry looks for a changed na- 
tional climate that will enable busi- 
ness and industry generally to in- 
crease services to the American peo- 
ple. 
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OKLAHOMA A & M CUTS 
BAKING SCHOOL FEES 

OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Fees at the 
Oklahoma A & M School of Baking, 
Okmulgee, Okla. have been reduced, 
school officials have announced. For 
residents of Oklahoma the fee will 
be $36 a month and for non-residents 
$54. 

The complete course is 12 months 
but a four month shortened course 
is also available. The short course 
is especially planned for experienced 
employees. 

Korean veterans are eligible for 
G. I. training and living accommoda- 
tions are available at reasonable 
rates, according to officials. 

Further information is available 
from J. C. Summers, Oklahoma A & 
M School of Baking, Okmulgee, Okla. 
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AIB CHAIRMAN APPOINTS 
2 ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


CHICAGO—Louis E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, II1., 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, announces 
the appointment of the scientific ad- 
visory committee and the educational 
advisory committee for 1953. 

Members of the scientific advisory 
committee are: Dr. William B. Brad- 
ley, scientific director of the institute, 
chairman; Dr. Harold S. Adams, Uni- 
versity of Indiana medical center; 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, University of Min- 
nesota; Dr. Henry Borsook, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology; Dr. G. 

















ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., BUYS 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


ST. LOUIS—Prompted by a desire 
to keep the St. Louis Cardinals Base- 
ball Club in its home town, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., has purchased the club’s 
franchise from Fred M. Saigh. Au- 
gust A. Busch, Jr., president of A-B 
will be president of the club, although 
William Walsingham, Jr., will con- 
tinue to operate the Cardinals as vice 
president with Eddie Stanky as man- 
ager. “We hope to make the Cardin- 
als one of the greatest teams of all 
time,” Mr. Busch said. 





M. Dack, University of Chicago; Gas- 
ton Dalby, Ward Baking Co.; Dr. C. 
A. Elvehjem, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. Smith Freeman, Northwest- 
ern University; Dr. Charles Frey, In- 
stitute of Food Technology; Dr. 
Louis W. Haas, W. E. Long Co.; Dr. 
H. O. Halvorson, University of Ili- 
nois; Dr. Herbert E. Longenecker, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. E. H. 
Parfitt, Evaporated Milk Assn.; C. J. 
Patterson, C. J. Patterson Co.; Guy 
C. Robinson, Continental Baking Co.; 
Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers 
of America, and Dr. R. R. Williams, 
Research Corp. 

Members of the educational ad- 
visory committee are: Harold S. 
Mitchell, Swift & Co., chairman; Ellis 
Baum, Continental Baking Co.; Rob- 
ert W. Brooks, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Co.; B. W. Fairbanks, American Dry 
Milk Institute; Bernard F. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppes; Arthur Hack- 
ett, Drake Bakeries; John Morrill, 
Union Machinery Co.; Peter Pirrie, 
Bakers Weekly; Charles J. Regan, 
Interstate Bakeries, and Robert M. 
Woods, Woods Bakery. 
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Hold the Line 
After Decontrol 


NEW YORK—A survey of the bak- 
ing industry in New York and other 
major markets following decontrol 
brought statements from spokesmen 
for the large chain bakers that no 
increase in bread prices is anticipated. 

It was felt that possibly in one or 
two markets where prices had been 
out of line, minor adjustments might 
be made, but prices generally would 
remain stationary unless there were 
ingredient and labor increases. 

Among independent bakers, no im- 
mediate advance was announced but 
it was evident that this group felt 
some relief is necessary to meet the 
strain of increased labor costs. This 
factor, spokesmen said, has the great- 
est influence on prices and in the 
New York specialty field, for exam- 
ple, where contracts expired Feb. 1, 
a price increase is almost mandatory. 

On bread, this group is in direct 
competition with chain bakers and 
grocers, but it has usually only the 
local market to draw on where con- 
sumption is lower in all channels, 
whereas interstate and national firms 
tap channels where both consump- 
tion and returns hold their own or 
show an improvement. This has made 
this group’s position particularly dif- 
ficult to hold, it is claimed. 

The independent baker also finds 
it difficult to charge more for his 
products than the chain or large in- 
dependent manufacturer, experts 
said, and no price increase has been 
reported among this group. 
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Purity, American 
Bakeries Consider 
$34 Million Merger 


CHICAGO—The directors of Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corp. of Chicago and 
American Bakeries Co. of Atlanta 
have under consideration a plan of 
merger of these two wholesale bak- 
ing companies, to create the third 
largest baking firm in the U.S. Stock- 
holders’ approval will be asked at 
meetings to be held in May of this 
year. The name of the merged com- 
pany will be American Bakeries Co. 

The merged company will have to- 
tal net assets of $34,500,000, of which 
$16,700,000 is in cash and government 
bonds. Combined sales in 1952 were 
approximately $125,000,000 and net 
profits after federal taxes were $4,- 
665,000. 

The plan of merger calls for stock- 
holders of Purity Bakeries to re- 
ceive one and one fourth shares of 
common stock for each one share 
held. The American Bakeries stock- 
holders will receive one tenth of one 
share of new 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of $100 par 
value plus one share of common 
stock for each share now held. 

L. A. Cushman, president and chair- 
man of the board of Purity Bakeries 
Corp. and chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Bakeries 
Co., will serve as chairman of the 
board. C. S. Broeman, president of 
the American Bakeries Co. and a 
close associate of Mr. Cushman’s for 
25 years, will serve as vice chairman, 
and George L. Burr of New York 
will serve as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. D. J. Uhrig of Chi- 
cago will become the president. D. W. 
Elliott, also of Chicago, will become 
executive vice president. 

The operation of the plants of the 
present American Bakeries Co. will 
be continued under Atlanta direction. 
The merged company will operate 54 
bakeries in 20 states. 

Mr. Broeman, in an interview, said: 
“This merger will complete a long 
contemplated move which should re- 
sult, in time, in substantial savings. 
In my view both companies benefit 
and the strength and future of the 
merger company will be greater than 
the sum of the two. 

“I might add that this merger 
somewhat reverses a trend. This is 
not a case of a larger company ab- 
sorbing a lesser one. It is simply get- 
ting together for mutual gains, under 
the name of American Bakeries Co. 

“This will mean that many of the 
policies and business practices devel- 
oped here in the South will find ex- 
pression in many cities in the East 
and West.” 


v ¥ 


POSITIONS IN COMPETING 
BAKERIES RULED INVALID 


WASHINGTON—Holding of direc- 
torships, simultaneously in two com- 
peting bakeries by Lewis A. Cush- 
man, New York, and George L. Burr, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., is ordered discon- 
tinued in an initial decision issued by 
Abner E. Lipscomb, hearing examin- 
er, the Federal Trade Commission 
has announced. 

Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, 
and American Bakeries Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, are also ordered to cease per- 
mitting the two respondents, or any 
other person to serve as directors 
simultaneously in both corporations. 
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ST. LOUIS—The revised program 
of the 1953 Associated Retail Bakers 
of America convention and exhibition 
to be held in St. Louis, April 12-15, 
promises even more attractions and 
benefits than earlier announcements 
had indicated. 

The addition of personalities like 
William Veeck, colorful owner of the 
St. Louis Browns American League 
baseball team, who will be among the 
speakers at the April 14 allied break- 
fast, forecasts added interest for the 
four-day program. 

Expanded special women’s sessions 
April 13-14 will make them the most 
complete ever developed by and for 
women. 

Keynote Address 

The convention’s keynote address 
will be delivered by Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, educator and lecturer, on 
April 13. A well known public speak- 
er, Dr. McFarland is educational con- 
sultant and lecturer for General Mo- 
tors Corp. and educational director 
for the American Trucking Assn. 

Exhibitions will be shown at Kiel 
Auditorium but registrations will be 
accepted at Hotel Jefferson, begin- 
ning at 10 a.m., April 12. Other April 
12 features are the board of directors’ 
meeting, parade from the hotel to the 
auditorium, bowling contest, presi- 
dent’s reception and dancing. 

Kiel Auditorium’s exhibitions will 
be open all four days of the conven- 
tion. 

The April 13 program opens with 
registration at Kiel Auditorium, fol- 
lowed by the call to order by Bernard 
E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, 
Battle Creek, Mich., president of 
ARBA. Otto Berchtold, Berchtold 
Bakery, Westwood, N.J., first vice 
president, will take over as chairman 
of the first session. Walter R. Schu- 
chardt, convention chairman, will ex- 
plain the meeting’s purpose, and fol- 
lowing this, Mr. Godde will make 
his ARBA report. William Quinlan, 
Washington counsel for ARBA, will 
discuss the future under the new ad- 
ministration, to be followed by Dr. 
McFarland’s talk. 

Miss Georgia F. Wittich, well 
known retail sales training expert, 
will be guest speaker at the women’s 
business session at 1 p.m. in the Cotil- 
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Special Events, New Speakers Added 
to Larger ARBA Convention Program 


lion Room of the DeSoto Hotel. Miss 
Wittich is training director of Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis department 
store. 
Night Work 
The regular meeting for the re- 
mainder of April 13 will consist of 
demonstrations. The theme of dem- 
onstrations on both April 13 and 14 
will be “The Practical Elimination 
of Night Work,” according to Mr. 
Schuchardt, Charles Koch, co-chair- 
man, and Raymond Schmidt, program 
chairman. These demonstrations will 
place emphasis on the up-to-the-min- 
ute techniques to be used in making 
and handling frozen bakery products 
—the key to night work elimination, 
convention leaders said. 


April 14 Highlights 

April 14 highlights will include the 
allied breakfast, a young men’s ses- 
sion, committee reports, baking and 
merchandising of frozen bakery prod- 
ucts, banquet at the Hotel Jefferson, 
floor show and dancing. Women’s 
activities on April 14 will include 
sightseeing in St. Louis, a luncheon 


Bern E, Godde 
to Give President's Report 


Bernard Bowling 
Session Chairman April 14 





at the Hotel Chase and a panel on 
merchandising and store decoration. 
Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, 
Louisville, third vice president, will 
be chairman of the April 14 session. 


April 15 Session 

Baking demonstrations will lead 
off the April 15 session, to be fol- 
lowed by a business meeting. Chair- 
man of this session will be William 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
second vice president. Officers will be 
elected and installed. In the after- 
noon a visit to the plant of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and Grant’s Farm, owned 
by August A. Busch, Jr., (president 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc.) will be the 
features. 

Among the many interesting at- 
tractions at the Grant’s Farm will be 
the eight famous Clydesdale horses 
which annually travel 10,000 miles 
and show in about 50 cities, includ- 
ing the New York Horse Show. 

Mr. Busch will be host at a buffet 
dinner in the evening. 

Members and friends may take 
bakery tours on Monday and Tues- 
day, with buses to leave Kiel Audi- 
torium at various hours during those 
days. 
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MISSOURI BAKERS NAME 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—At a 
special meeting of officers and board 
of directors of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn. in Jefferson City William Eller- 
brock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis, 
was elected president of the group. 

Other officers chosen include first 
vice president, Nolan Junge, Junge 
Bakeries, Joplin; second vice presi- 
dent, LeRoy Gillan, Gillan Bakery, 
Moberly; treasurer, Carl Muff, Muff 
Bakery, Trenton, and_ secretary, 
George H. Buford, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. 

New directors are Elmer Zimmer- 
man Bakeries, Hannibal; Dave New- 
sam, Hammon Bakery, Jefferson City; 
Harry Kolbohn, Kolbohn Bakery, 
Chillicothe; Herman Barton, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Columbia; Elmer Ma- 
gee, Jr., Sweetheart Bakery, Mexico, 
and William Bondurant, Jr., Palace 
Bakery, Kirksville. 
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M. T. Narkewicz 


JOINS PANIPLUS—M. T. Narkewicz 
joined the sales organization of the 
Paniplus Co. Feb. 1, according to an 
announcement by Glenn E. Hargrave, 
sales manager. Mr. Narkewicz will 
represent the Paniplus Co. in the New 
England states and in the Hudson 
River area of New York State. Mr. 
Narkewicz is well known in New 
England, having represented Hach- 
meister, Inc., in that area for approxi- 
mately eight years prior to joining 
the Paniplus company, it was stated. 





General Baking 
Plans $1 Million 
Bakery in South 


NEW YORK—Plans for building a 
million dollar bakery in Spartanburg, 
S.C., have been announced by George 
L. Morrison, president and chairman 
of the board of the General Baking 
Co.. 

Slated for completion late this year, 
the bakery will serve the greater 
Piedmont area, extending from Spar- 
tanburg up into southern regions of 
North Carolina. Its construction 
marks a new phase of expansion for 
the company, which was forecast by 
Mr. Morrison in his annual report to 
the stockholders. 

In announcing the plans, Mr. Mor- 
rison explained that the General Bak- 
ing Co.’s decision to build in Spartan- 
burg followed intensive research on 
the Southeast’s “business potential’ 
and that he was confident of the 
area’s continued growth. 

He said the new plant will cover 
some 50,000 sq. ft. and be of steel, 
brick and tile construction. 

Previously, General Baking’s south- 
ernmost plant on the Eastern Sea- 
board was located at Richmond, Va., 
where a plant similar in size to the 
proposed Spartanburg bakery was 
opened in 1949. Construction of the 
Spartanburg plant will increase the 
total number of bakeries to 46 and 
spread the company’s operations into 
27 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

From its New York City offices, the 
company now ranges to Oklahoma 
City in the Southwest, to New Or- 
leans in the deep South and up along 
the eastern seaboard to Maine. It 
also includes the Midwest states of 
Kansas and Missouri and extends up 
into Michigan. 











The Bakery Production Man Holds a Key Role 
in Increasing the Public's Acceptance of Bakery 


Foods, American Society of Bakery Engineers Hears 


“You are writing the story that we have to tell.” 

Members of the American Society of Bakery Engineers gath- 
ered for its 29th annual meeting in Chicago March 2-5 heard 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn., speak 
of their key role in the growth and future of the baking industry. 

Mr. Kelley emphasized the close relationship between the 
production man, making a quality product, and the public rela- 
tions phases of the industry’s promotional effort, which has to 
make the public realize it is getting a quality product in man’s 
basic food. 

“You are the makers of the industry story,” he said. “All good 
communication is based on what exists to be communicated and 
the only way for an industry to gain enduring public support is 
for an industry to deserve that support.” 

Mr. Kelley cited the improvement in the sanitation standards 
of the baking industry over the years and praised the bakery en- 
gineers for “creating bakeries so spotless, so sanitary, that a few 
weeks ago the ABA went on record with the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration welcoming plant inspections in the interests of 
public health.” 

The ABA president also lauded the production men for im- 
proved efficiency in bakery operations. He cited figures to prove 
that bread today is being produced “so efficiently that the baker 
has been able to absorb higher costs of operation so well that 
he has not had to raise his price in accordance with the increase 








M. J. Swortfiguer 
ASBE’s New President 


in his costs of ingredients and labor. It is a very definite credit 
to the bakery engineers of our industry that this has been made 
possible,” he said. 

“By knowing how and when and where to cut corners, by 
studying your operations intently to learn where savings can be 
made, we have been able to hold down our selling prices and per- 
mit a greater quantity of a better food to be produced without 
following in full our increased costs of operation.” 

He warned, however, that “you can overdo efficiency.” He 
urged the engineers not to cut corners where corners should not 


be cut and thereby endanger “our greatest asset—the quality 
of our products.” 3 


a? 


Don’t Over-Cut Costs ae 

“We must never get into the practice of cost cutting solely 
for the effect of cutting costs,” he said. “At no time must we be 
so intrigued by the idea of saving for saving’s sake that we lower 
the quality of the end product.” 

Mr. Kelley reported on the activities of the ABA and the 
American Institute of Baking and reviewed the role of the Bakers 
of America program in the promotion of good industry public 
relations on a national level. 

“Just as no industry can escape public relations,” he pointed 
out, “no production supervisor, no bakery engineer can escape 
his tremendous influence on public support.” Mr. Kelley pre- 
dicted many potentials for additional changes in the future as 
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sweeping as those of the past have 
been. 

“By keeping an open mind in the 
past, the engineer has welcomed 
changes which have meant improve- 
ment of product and benefit to the 
consumer. Future possibilities are no 
more fantastic than what you have 
accomplished in the past 50 years. So 
long as they constitute improvement 
in methods and in the end product, 
the engineer, we know, will be ready 
and willing to accept any alterations. 

“It is that open-mindedness, the 
willingness to adopt better methods, 
which forms the bedrock on which 
the ABA rests its national programs. 
I hope you will remember that inter- 
locking relationship—the inseparable 
nature of production and public sup- 
port. In the quality of your products, 
in the efficiency of your operations, 
in the science of your planning and 
in your relations with the men and 
women who run the machines, you 
are writing the story that we have 
to tell.” 

Opening Session 

Presiding at the opening session 
was Earl B. Cox, Helms’ Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles, a past president of 
the ASBE. The report of the current 
president of the society was presented 
by Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., 
Brooklyn, who pointed out that ‘our 
products in the future will have to 
satisfy a more critical and enlight- 
ened consumer.” 

Mr. Weberpals said that the im- 
portant job of the bakery engineer 
is to equip himself to meet changing 
conditions and he cited the need for 





ASBE CONVENTION 
COVERAGE 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention was covered by 
the following members of The Ameri- 
ean Baker staff: Frank W. Cooley, 
Jr., and Wilfred E. Lingren of Minne- 
apolis, and Don E. Rogers and Henry 
S. French of Chicago. 





a broad knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of bakery production. 

“Today we as_ production men 
stand at the crossroads,’’ Mr. Weber- 
pals said. “We have a big job ahead 
of us to keep up new developments.” 

The ASBE president pointed out 
that the continuous bread mixing 
technique now under development 
could “well nigh revolutionize our 
industry and make our present pro- 
duction techniques obsolete.” 

The report of Victor E. Marx, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the ASBE, Chi- 
cago, reviewed the past year’s opera- 
tions of the society and revealed the 
continuing progress of the organiza- 
tion. 

A review of the planning of the 
program for the 1953 meeting was 
presented at the opening session by 
Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, 
Inc., Chicago, who served as program 
chairman. Mr. Glabe introduced the 
committee members who had worked 
on the development of the convention 
program. 

Inspirational speaker at the open- 
ing session was the Rev. Harvey C. 
Hahn of Dayton, Ohio, who was in- 
troduced by Guy T. Shiverdecker, Na- 
tional Home Baking Co., Dayton, 
Rev. Hahn, who was repeating as an 
inspirational speaker at an ASBE 
meeting, spoke on “that extra some- 
thing.” He urged that the bakery en- 
gineers pay attention to the details 
that make up a product of quality 
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and that the baking industry go 
beyond the minimum requirements in 
service to the consuming public. 


Enzymes, Yeast 


A panel discussion on enzymes com- 
prised the first formal session of the 
convention the afternoon of March 2. 
The session chairman was Glenn E. 
Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas. 
The meeting was called to order by 
Earl B. Cox, community singing was 
led by Harry Gardner, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich. 

The panel was composed of the 
following: Philip P. Gray, Waller- 
stein Laboratories, New York; John 
A. Johnson, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, and Herman W. Hansch- 
ka, Quality Bakers of America, Inc., 
New York. 

Speaking on “Fungal Enzymes— 
Fact and Fancy,” Mr. Gray traced a 
brief outline of the history of fungal 
enzymes, pointing out that the brew- 
ing and bread making industries have 
been closely allied for many cen- 
turies. 

The degree of control necessary in 
highly mechanized modern bakeries 
has led to research in fungal en- 
zymes in the last few years, he ob- 
served. Enzymes are important in 
all stages of the baking process, but 
he confined his remarks to their ac- 
tivity before baking. The action of 
fungal enzymes, and the interaction 
of all other factors govern the final 
structure of bread, he said. 

In the sponge period, fungal en- 
zymes led both malted wheat and 
malted barley in the formation of 
sugars, gas production, and gas reten- 
tion. The superiority of fungal en- 
zymes is demonstrated in daily shop 
work in shops which require a uni- 
formity of dough, and machinability 
in spite of variations caused by fluc- 
tuations of flour, atmospheric condi- 
tions and other ingredients. 

He said the best tests can be ob- 
tained in the individual shop, and sug- 
gested that some control over formu- 
las be returned to the bakery pro- 
duction man. He recommended the 
standardization of fungal enzymes for 
use by bakers, and less supplementa- 
tion by mills. 

Mr. Johnson told of starch modifi- 
cation during bread making. En- 
zymes, he said, are organic catalysts 
that speed up chemical reactions. In 
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his discussion of the effect of analy- 
ses on starch modifications, he ob- 
served that flour is about 70% starch. 
Beta amylase is contained in flour in 
abundance, but is limited in its action. 
Starch is less than 5% available dur- 
ing dough fermentation. More is made 
available during oven time. One duty 
of the alpha amylase is to reduce 
molecules to soluble dextrins. 

Fungal amylasses, he said, induce 
softness of crumb, which is associat- 
ed with freshness. They produce more 
dextrins and expend more energy as 
heat is applied. The crumb will stay 
softer longer than with the use of 
bacterial enzymes. 

Mr. Hanschka, speaking of his shop 
experiences with fungal enzymes, said 
that the results he has obtained do 
not establish a pattern which can give 
predictable behavior. However, he 
said, their use often makes it easier 
to produce a dough faster, thus in- 
creasing the capacity of a shop. 

All fungal enzymes mellow dough, 
he said, and some flours do not need 
it. He recommended the use of 1% 
to 2 oz. for each 100 Ib. flour, but the 
amount can be larger in other shops. 
He said the fungal enzymes do have 
a place in the baking industry, but 
each individual shop should determine 
the conditions which need correcting 
in his shop. 

During the question and answer pe- 
riod, it appeared to be generally 
agreed that mills should standardize 
their malt supplement of flour at the 
mill, which would allow each baker to 
adjust the amount of fungal amylase 
needed at his individual shop. 


Dry Yeast 

Dry yeast was discussed by the 
next panel during the afternoon. 
Those composing the panel were: E. 
Harley Shirley, Palace Bread, Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; Elsie Sin- 
gruen, Brewers Yeast Council, Chi- 
cago, and William H. Ziemke, Fair- 
fax Bread Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Shirley, talking of active dry 
yeast in bread and roll production, 
listed several advantages of this prod- 
uct. It does not require refrigeration, 
he said, is easily handled, requires 
less volume, and the rehydration of 
dried yeast requires no longer than 
to dissolve wet yeast. 

With dry yeast, he said, sponges 
should be set one degree warmer, and 
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the dry yeast should be placed in the 
mixer last. The dry yeast, he pointed 
out, has more fermentation tolerance, 
and notices no change in floor time. 
It gives a more thorough mellowing 
during fermentation time, and will 
improve the flavor and increase the 
keeping quality of bread. 

Miss Singruen termed inactive dry 
yeast a newcomer in the ingredient 
field in her discussion of its charac- 
teristics and baking properties. Many 
contradictory reports are heard about 





ASBE REGISTRATION 
TOTALS 1738 


CHICAGO — Registration for the 
29th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers March 
2-5 totaled 1,738, compared with 1,742 
in 1952 and 1,688 in 1951. Record reg- 
istration for an ASBE meeting was 
set in 1947, when 1,941 persons regis- 
tered. 








any new product, she said, so she 
gave a general report on its proper- 
ties to act as a guide in the selection 
of a dry yeast which is best suited 
for the purposes of the individual 
baker. 

Miss Singruen listed four advan- 
tages of inactive dry yeast: (1) A 
modification of physical properties; 
(2) improved crust color and flavor; 
(3) freshness and (4) an increase in 
nutritive quality. 

Two types of inactivated dry yeast 
are available, both almost equal in 
suitability. They are brewers’ dried 
yeast, food grade, and primary dried 
yeast. 

In labeling, she said, inactive dried 
yeast may be used up to 2% in ac- 
cordance with bread standards, but 
more than that requires a declara- 
tion. The product looks very promis- 
ing, Miss Singruen said, and con- 
tinued efforts should be made in the 
field. 

Mr. Ziemke told of inactive dry 
yeast in commercial bread produc- 


tion. One advantage, he said, is the 
rapid softening action on dough of 
the ingredient. In a fast shop, where 
production schedules often call for a 
reduction of mixing time, inactive 
dry yeast can be used to good ad- 
vantage. Flours with a 12-min. mix- 
ing time can be reduced to 10 min. by 
the addition of %% of inactive dry 
yeast. 

In summarizing, he stressed that 
the amount of inactive dry yeast 
should not exceed %%, and 4% is 
preferred. The exact quantity to be 
used is dependent on flour character- 
tistics, sponge fermentation time and 
the type of yeast food used. 


Bread Processing 


The morning session of March 3 
was devoted to a discussion of slic- 
ing, wrapping and packaging of 
bread, rolls and buns. Serving as 
chairman of the session was Jack 
Tesch, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Bread slicing was the topic of H. 
C. Simmons, Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
Anoka, Minn. Mr. Simmons cited 
many mechanical problems in band 
slicing and pointed out that there is 
much to be desired in most bakeries 
in the operation of slicing machines 
and maintenance of them to obtain 
best results. 

“There are, however, no defensible 
reasons why you should not have 
crumb-free slicing,” he said. 

Mr. Simmons urged that the drums 
over which the slicing bands operate 
be in perfect horizontal parallel in 
order to insure the correct operation 
of the machine. He presented slides 
to show the results of damage to 
guide fingers resulting from bands 
which were not parallel. Wedge- 
shaped slices of bread result from a 
distorted vertical alignment of finger 
guides, he reported, and excessive 
breakage of bands can usually be 
blamed on malfunction of guides. 

Management Must Understand 

“Bakery management must under- 
stand these mechanical problems,” 
he said, “and then management must 
make sure that the plant engineers 
understand them and do something 
about them.” 

Dull blades, he said, result from a 
misalignment of slicer parts. Bands 
should be sharpened on a time sched- 
ule under the supervision of the pro- 
duction department, he suggested. 

“A good band maintenance system 
should be carefully planned and su- 
pervised and not left to chance,” he 
urged. 

Mr. Simmons pointed out the value 
of good slicing in increasing eye ap- 
peal and consumer acceptance of the 
finished product. Slicing can “make 
or break the acceptance of a loaf of 
bread,” he said. 


Human Element Cited 


It was pointed out that the main- 
taining of a correct slicing operation 
is a human problem as well as a me- 
chanical one, and Mr. Simmons 
stressed the importance of employ- 
ing qualified workers in this segment 
of a bakery’s operation. 

He urged bakers to slice raisin 
bread and similar types of bread 
which would leave any gummy resi- 
due on a reciprocating slicing ma- 
chine. 

“If slicers are kept in correct me- 
chanical alignment by men who know 
their jobs, good slicing operations can 
result,” he said. 

Bread wrapping problems were dis- 
cussed by William Neubauer, Omar, 
Inc., Omaha. 
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“No other branch of the food in- 
dustry encounters the packaging 
problem of the baking industry,” Mr. 
Neubauer pointed out. 

Citing the flexibility needed in a 
packaging operation, he listed four 
important factors which are neces- 
sary to obtain quality packaging of 
bakery products: (1) A well-made 
loaf, (2) quality wrapping paper, (3) 
trained operators and (4) a wrapping 
machine kept in good condition by a 
good maintenance program. 


Sealing Technique Improved 

The principles of sealing a bread 
wrapper have been improved, Mr. 
Neubauer said, by heat sealing each 
fold. Speeds up to 65 wrapped loaves 
per minute are possible, he reported, 
but speeds are governed by the size 
and characteristics of the loaf of 
bread being wrapped. 

Paper should be pliable, and should 
cut clean, he said. The handling and 
storage of the paper supply are im- 
portant, it was pointed out. 

Mr. Neubauer cited the importance 
of proper training of wrapping ma- 
chine operators and suggested call- 
ing in a serviceman from the wrap- 
ping machine equipment company to 
set up a training program for several 
employees. He reviewed the adjust- 
ments necessary on a wrapping ma- 
chine and stressed the importance of 
preventive maintenance in a system 
to keep a wrapping machine operating 
efficiently. 

Con Tuzin, Federal Baking Co., 
Winona, Minn., presented a paper on 
the automatic conveying, cooling and 
slicing of plain rolls and buns. Re- 
viewing three methods of cooling, 
he pointed out that the cooling of 
pans of buns on racks involves sev- 
eral disadvantages. A large number 
of racks and a great amount of floor 
space are necessary; pans must be 
handled twice; more labor is needed 
to move the racks from the oven to 
the packaging line; a greater number 
of pans are needed and constant and 
uniform cooling is impossible, he 
pointed out. 

The disadvantage of cooling pans 
on trays passing through a cooler is 
that it requires a large and costly 
cooler system, he said. 


Conveyor System Discussed 


Mr. Tuzin discussed the advantages 
of a conveyor cooler system, which, 
he said, is a system being used more 
extensively all the time. He reported 
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MESSAGE SERVICE 


by Bakers Couctesy (a 


ALLIEDS HELP OUT—At the left above, the call rack 
serviced by the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago is shown 
in action: Left to right, Theodore H. Marshitz, Honey 
Crust Bakery, Inc., Brennen, Ind.; Haines McKibbin, 
with Honey Crust in Goshen, Ind.; J. D. Faulds, Jr., Faulds 
Oven & Equipment Co., Chicago, and Earl A. Butt, Jr., 
Vacuum Fat Filter Co., Chicago. In the illustration at the 
right are the members of the baked foods display com- 
mittee: Left to right, J. J. Viskocil, Red Star Yeast & 








Kroll, Rogers Bros. Food Products Co.; W. H. Laug, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; L. R. Merrill, General 
Mills, Inc.; Karl Fromm, Nulomoline Co.; H. R. Dutz, 
U.S. Air Force, Dayton, Ohio, assistant chairman, and 
W. L. Grewe, International Milling Co., chairman. J. E. 
Crawford, Kraft Foods Co., was not present when the 
picture was taken. Alex Hornkohl, National Glaco Co., 
was ill and also absent. 





RANDOM SHOTS AT THE ASBE—Bread production problems and packaging 
of the finished product came under the scrutiny of (left to right) C. J. 
Lingelbach, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis.; Con Tuzin, Federal Baking Co., 
Winona, Minn., and Jack Tesch, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee. 
Modern developments were covered by Arthur Levy, Joe Lowe Corp., New 
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York; C. H. Robinson, Robinson Machinery Service, Seattle; L. B. Davis, 
Read Standard Corp., Los Angeles; Andreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, New 
Orleans, one of the session chairmen during the annual meeting, Paul 
Olmstead, the Paniplus Co., Ft. Worth, and Orvel Pettit, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City. 





OVERSEAS VISITORS—A feature of the Wednesday afternoon session was 
the interview with visitors from Hawaii and England. First, the following 
men (left to right) discussed sweet goods production: Herman Tyor, Wheat- 
ality Baking Corp., New York; William Nenninger, Bettendorf Bakery, 
St. Louis; Richard Prince, Gottfried Baking Co., New York; William Gordon, 








FULCRUM SESSION—Characterized as the “fulcrum session” between bread 
and sweet goods production, the Wednesday morning session featured a panel 
on opportunity in the baking industry. Left to right: R. J. Penker, Armour & 
Co., Ft. Worth; Paul Kamman, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago; Charles C. 
Kuyava, Lakeland Bakeries, St. Cloud, Minn.; L. A. Rumsey, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, and M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, meeting 
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Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, and John M. Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s, Allston, 
Mass. From Hawaii were J. W. Wing, Standard Brands, Inc.; George 
Sagara, Love’s Biscuit & Bread Co., Ltd., and Harry Y. Inase, Bailey’s Bakery, 
interviewed by Jack Devanny, International Milling Co., Lincoln, ll. From 
England came Mr. and Mrs. John Thomson, Allied Bakeries, Ltd. 


chairman. In the center is J. M. Albright, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, also 
on the panel, and Frederick W. Rockwood, Reymond Baking Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., session chairman. Some of the featured performers in a novel sanita- 
tion skit are shown at the right: Henry Montminy, Chicago Metallic Manu- 
facturing Co., Boston; T. L. Hugé, the Hugé Co., St. Louis, and Arthur 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. 











ASBE GIFT—Len P. Kenney, manu- 
facturers’ representative, Milwaukee 
(left), receives a desk-pen set from 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., 
Los Angeles, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. Mr. 
Kenney received the gift for his 
duties as second vice president of the 
society during the past year. 


the results of the installation of the 
system in his own bakery and the 
resulting advantages. This system, 
he said, can be adapted to meet vari- 
ous shop conditions and make better 
use of floor space. He pointed out 
that a reduction in the number of 
racks used was possible and that 
considerable savings in labor were 
also possible. The handling of the 
product, he said, is greatly expedited 
and quality of product is improved as 
a result of a uniform and controlled 
cooling period. 

Mr. Tuzin described the operation- 
al details of a conveyor cooling sys- 
tem designed to cool 800 dozen sand- 
wich buns per hour. The need for a 
slicing operation is a factor to be 
considered in planning a conveyor 
cooling system, he pointed out. He 
described several slicing machines 
and how these can be fitted into the 
over-all operation of cooling, slicing 
and wrapping. 

Final subject on the session pro- 
gram was the packaging of plain 
rolls and buns, discussed by C. J. 
Lingelbach, the Marathon Corp., 
Menasha, Wis. Mr. Lingelbach dis- 
cussed the various types of wrapping 
materials, including wax paper, 
waxed glassine and film. Cellophane, 
he said, is the most used film wrap- 
per and it has a very definite sales 
appeal. 

Mr. Lingelbach pointed out that 
cleanliness is essential when switch- 
ing from waxed paper to Cellophane 
in the same wrapping machine be- 
cause of the residues left by the dif- 
ferent wrapping materials. A tight 
wrap is needed in a Cellophane- 
wrapped product because of the criti- 
cal examination given this package 
by the consuming public, Mr. Lingel- 
bach pointed out. 


New Film Being Tested 

He reported on the experiments be- 
ing carried on using rubber-base film 
and said that this new type of film 
is being used in the wrapping of some 
specialty loaves. 

Polyethylene bags can be used 
in a wrapping operation, he said, and 
the bag has a secondary use for the 
housewife. The nontransparency of 
a polyethylene bag is a drawback 
in the merchandising of bakery prod- 
ucts, however, he pointed out. 

Experimental packages of foil 
wrapping are being considered, he 
said, but the economics of this opera- 
tion prohibits further development at 
this time. 

Mr. Lingelbach discussed the vari- 
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out types of boards being used in the 
packaging of rolls and buns. A new 
board finding an acceptance in the 
industry, he reported, is the single- 
faced corrugated board which has 
the advantage of offering great 
strength and is inexpensive. 

The straight foil or foil-laminated 
trays are premium packages, but 
they offer a new approach in the 
packaging of rolls and buns, he said. 
The disadvantage of using these ma- 
terials is a lack of suitable method 
of handling in baking, he pointed out. 

He described the use of trayless 
clustered packages of buns baked in 
gangs, overwrapped in Cellophane, 
printed or unprinted. 

Top Labeling An Innovation 

“The top labeling of the trayless 
bun package is the newest innova- 
tion in packaging buns today,” Mr. 
Lingelbach reported. 

Automatic setup trays were point- 
ed out to have storage advantages 
over glued trays. 

Mr. Lingelbach reported that the 
newest principle in a packaging ma- 
chine is straight-line operation and 
he discussed the advantages of this 
method. 

“Present and forthcoming methods 
used in the packaging of rolls and 
buns will permit the baker to expect 
greater sales because of better mer- 
chandising of the baked product,” he 
predicted. 


Modern Methods 


Modern methods for handling ma- 
terials received the attention of a 
panel the afternoon of March 3. 
Chairman of this session was An- 
dreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. The meeting was 
called to order by Earl B. Cox, Helms 
Bakery, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Making up the panel were the 
following: L. B. Davis, Read Stand- 
ard Corp., Los Angeles; Charles H. 
Robinson, Robinson Machinery Serv- 
ice, Seattle, Wash.; Paul Olmsted, 
the Paniplus Co., Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Arthur Levy, Joe Lowe Corp., New 
York, and Orvel Pettit, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The first speaker of the afternoon, 
Mr. Davis, talked on pneumatic con- 
veying systems. He outlined the first 
mechanical means of carrying flour 
from storage to the mixer, naming 
them as forerunners of modern con- 
veying systems. Mechanical systems, 
he said, are difficult to clean and 
service, and hard to modify. This 
has led to a search for better meth- 
ods of conveying, and in the last 
few years pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems have come to the front, he re- 
ported. 

He briefly described pneumatic 
methods of conveying flour in a bak- 
ery and showed an interesting color 
film to explain the process. As an 
extra advantage, he mentioned the 
fact that no insect infestation ever 
has been found in the feeder line of 
pneumatic tubes. Apparently, centrif- 
ugal force destroys insect life, Mr. 
Davis said. Several systems of pneu- 
matically conveying flour are in use, 
with perhaps the most common be- 
ing the low pressure low velocity 
system as compared to the high 
pressure high velocity system. The 
low pressure low velocity system has 
an advantage in that the tempera- 
ture of the flour is not raised during 
the conveying process. But, these 
systems are bulky and do not kill 
insect life. The high pressure high 
velocity system does raise the tem- 





HONORED—Gordon H. Darnell, Dar- 
nell Brokerage Co., Los Angeles, past 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, presents the offi- 
cial gift of the society, suitably en- 
graved, to Fred Weberpals, H. C. 
Bohack Co., Brooklyn, retiring presi- 
dent. Mr. Weberpals is on the left. 


perature, but this can be overcome 
by the use of coolers. The high pres- 
sure system appears to have the most 
advantages, he said. 

“When preparing to install the 
conveying system, a survey of the 
plant should be made by competent 
persons to see which method is ad- 
visable,” Mr. Davis said. “Generally 
speaking, for a medium or large bak- 
ery a pneumatic system is better 
than the mechanical. Machinery cost 
usually is higher, but the installation 
and operation cost is lower. For the 
future, the pneumatic system seems 
to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. The pneumatic system is su- 
perior in sanitation and flexibility 
and even further improvements in 
this system can be expected.” 

Mr. Robinson, in his discussion of 
dough processing machinery, confined 
his remarks mainly to machinery in- 
stallations for small bakers. He men- 
tioned high production cost as prob- 
ably the major factor in causing 
small bakers to show less return on 
their investment than the more ef- 
ficient larger ones. 

“Materials handling holds the key 
to cost cutting,” he said, “and the 
small baker has been backward in 
becoming aware of this.” 

During the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Robinson mentioned several 
pieces of equipment which small 
bakers should consider in making for 
a more efficient and economical op- 
eration. A few of those were: 

1. Fork lift trucks: Lets one man 
do the work of 12. Also permits 
greater use of storage space. 

2. Storage of sugar: Sugar can 
be stored in bulk and bought in bulk. 
Some bakers save 28¢ a sack by buy- 
ing in bulk. Sugar also can be bought 
in liquid form, and this sometimes 
makes for a more efficient operation. 

3. Fat handling methods are fre- 
quently antiquated. Equipment to 
melt and filter fat and run it to the 
place desired in meter quantities can 
be purchased. Fat can be handled as 
easily as water. Metering is more 
accurate than is hand scaling. 

4. Dough hoists can be installed 
at mixers and dividers, which will 
pay for themselves. 

5. Tightly fitted lids on fermenta- 
tion troughs should be used, and this 
often will eliminate the need for 
conditioning of rooms. 

6. Photoelectric rejectors for dis- 
carding overweight or underweight 
pieces of dough. 

7. Automatic greasing devices. 

8. Automatic oven loading and un- 
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loading devices when space is avail- 
able. 

9. Adequate amounts of baked 
goods storage refrigeration. A nor- 
mal day’s production should be stored 
to allow for emergencies. This also 
tends to eliminate overproduction and 
loss through stales, he said. 

At any point where hand _ labor 
can be replaced with machinery, Mr. 
Robinson said, the baker probably 
will find that the change should be 
made for increased profits. With a 
constantly rising wage rate struc- 
ture and higher merchandising costs, 
about the only remaining avenue for 
the baker to economize is through 
mechanization. 

Mr. Olmsted, in his talk on me- 
chanical starch dusting, said that 
dusting is done to prevent stickups 
of dough. He told of the advantages 
of cornstarch over flour or other 
dusting materials for use in the 
bakery. 

Cornstarch, he said, will not sup- 
port insect life as well as wheat 
flour and will not coat the dough 
piece and leave tell-tale signs. He 
recommended that dusting should be 
done at the rounder and at the in- 
take of the overhead proofer as well 
as at head rolls. From the divider 
to the rounder and at the moulder, 
however, he said the dusting does 
not appear to be very practical. In 
using cornstarch as a duster, he said, 
a sifter with a fine mesh screen 
should be used. He recommended 
around 22 to 24 holes to a square 
inch, although, he said, each individu- 
al should determine the size best 
fitted for his use. 

A few of the advantages of corn- 
starch as a dusting material are 
economy, less sticking at the round- 
er, more sanitation at the rounder, 
less danger of explosions, and less 
infestation at the proofer. 

In listing the disadvantages, he 
said that the operator often does not 
cut a starch flow to a low enough 
level, cornstarch packs in the duster, 
too much starch is used and dust 
flotation is caused. 


Favors Pneumatic System 

Mr. Levy favors pneumatic starch 
dusting over mechanical. He observed 
that when dusted mechanically, the 
results are uneven distribution and 
dust flotation. Starch, when evenly 
and properly applied, gives an ex- 
cellent product, he said, recommend- 
ing pneumatic dusting with a sys- 
tem having a pressure of 30 Ib. sq. 
in. He exhibited slides showing such 
a system in operation. 

The problems of pneumatic dust- 
ing, he said, are: 1. Proper location; 
2. Proper amounts of dusting ma- 
terial applied; 3. The collection of ex- 
cess starch and its reuse. 

In conclusion, Mr. Levy listed sev- 
eral advantages of pneumatically 
dusting with starch. 1. A better prod- 
uct; 2. A cléaner product; 3. Less 
infestation; 4. One bag of starch 
does the job of four bags of flour; 
5. Less labor; 6. Less floor space 
required for storage; 7. It is easier 
for the scaler and floor operator’ to 
check weights and operation. 

Mr. Pettit gave the bakers a 
briefing on soft bread production 
using emulsifiers permitted by the 
federal bread standard in case the 
polyoxyethylenes are banned. He de- 
plored the fact that the polys might 
be banned since the polys give addi- 
tional tolerance to doughs, allow for 
a more uniformity and widen the 
acceptance of borderline flour as weli 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Carl H. Barthel 


CARL H. BARTHEL JOINS 
BROLITE CO. IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—W. E. Dawson, general 
sales manager of the Brolite Co., Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
Carl H. Barthel as bakery technician 
and sales representative for the Chi- 
cago division of the company. Mr. 
Barthel will represent the company 
in the Chicago area, northern Illinois, 
southern Wisconsin, northern Iowa 
and northern Indiana. 

Mr. Barthel has been identified 
with the allied trades for many years. 
For many years he was connected 
with one of the technical service de- 
partments of Standard Brands, Inc. 
For the past several years he has 
been director of the bakery service 
production department of the Na- 
tional Yeast Corp. He has partici- 
pated in many demonstrations on 
bakery convention programs through- 
out the country. 

Before entering the allied field, he 
was associated with several large 
bakeries in the capacity of produc- 
tion superintendent. He is a member 
of the Chicago Production Men’s 
Club, Bakers Club of Chicago, Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Chicago and 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, of which he has been a mem- 
ber for more than 25 years. 


Northern California 
Institute Scheduled 


SAN FRANCISCO—An organiza- 
tional committee of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry of Northern 
California has formed working com- 
mittees to conduct the second Bakers’ 
Institute, which this western organ- 
ization will again sponsor this fall. 

Under the banner, “Partners in 
Progress,” which also provides the 
theme for the program, the 1953 
Bakers’ Institute will be held Oct. 
5-6, at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

The first Bakers’ Institute spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades, held in 
October, 1951, was one of the most 
successful industry meetings ever held 
in northern California, it is said. This 
year’s session will be patterned after 
that meeting and will include dis- 
cussions of production, merchandising 
and engineering, with a baked goods 
display as an added feature. 

Emphasis throughout the program 
will be placed on how the Allied 
Trades and bakers are working to- 
gether and can further strengthen 
this cooperative effort to bring about 
a more prosperous industry and bene- 
fits to individual members. 
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Equipment Experts Omar Acquires Laub Plant in Cleveland 


to Lead AIB Course 


CHICAGO — Unlike other courses 
offered by the American Institute 
School of Baking, most of the lec- 
tures in bakery equipment mainte- 
nance will be given by guest instruc- 
tors. This course, introduced by AIB 
in 1952, will be repeated this year 
from March 16-21. Enrollments are 
now being accepted. 

Lectures scheduled will cover the 
field of proper maintenance of bak- 
ery machinery. To supplement in- 
struction by members of the institute 
school and sanitation staff, experts in 
a number of aspects of maintenance 
have been invited to address the class. 

Gordon Craft, Lowenberg Bakeries, 
“Check Systems and_ Lubrication 
Schedules.” Jerome Debs, president, 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
“Maintenance of Bakery Pans.” Troy 
W. Dodd, assistant vice president, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., ‘Job Schedul- 
ing.” H. Edward Hildebrand, Jr., en- 
gineer, Continental Baking Co., ‘““‘Tem- 


peratures and Their Effect on 
Doughs.” C. D. Huffman, service 
manager, Union Steel Products, 


“Maintenance of Fermentation and 
Proof Rooms.” 

John R. Kelly, service representa- 
tive, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 


“Safety.” Richard Lavere, Dupro 
Floor Co., “Floor Maintenance.” 
William H. Peterson, Continental 
Baking Co., “Filing Systems and 


Machine Records.” Peter G. Pir- 
rie, Bakers Weekly, “Importance of 
Maintenance and Preventive Mainte- 
nance.” William Scharing, Brown In- 
strument Co., “Electricity and Elec- 
tronic Instruments.” Richard Skarin, 
service manager, Petersen Oven Co., 
“Oven Maintenance.” 

In addition to regularly scheduled 
classes, students will have an oppor- 
tunity to take part in field trips and 
panel discussions planned for several 
evenings during the course. Class reg- 
istration will be limited to 40 persons. 


Bread Packaging 


Needs Outlined 
by DuPont Expert 


CHICAGO—White bread must be 
protected from drying out with a 
film of low water-vapor permeability. 
Hard-crusted bread should be pack- 
aged in a film with a high permeabil- 
ity. 

These are statements made by Dr. 
Nelson Allen of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. film department’s 
sales development and_ technical 
service section, in addressing a meet- 
ing of the Chicago section of the 
Institute of Food Technologists on 
“Packaging Perishable Products.” 

Dr. Allen explained that “goodness 
can’t be packaged into anything.” He 
added that the “food technologist 
works to build goodness into his prod- 
ucts . .” and that the packaging 
technologist must cooperate with 
him to supply the materials and 
methods that meet the requirements 
of the foods involved. 

Crackers and biscuits, many of 
which are low-moisture items with 
a high fat content, require a grease- 
proof packaging material with a very 
low water-vapor permeability. Here, 
also, the development of rancidity 
can become a factor in high fat items 
when light penetrates the package. 
The growing use of approved anti- 
oxidants* is helping solve this prob- 
lem, Dr. Allen pointed out. 











OMAR ACQUIRES LAUB—The Jacob Laub Baking Co., 65-year-old Cleve- 
land baking firm, has been acquired by Omar, Inc., Omaha. This latest 
acquisition in the Omar operation follows the postwar plan of expansion 
which has made Omar largest in the house-to-house bakery field. No changes 
are planned in the Laub plant, with Herbert J. Laub, president of the Cleve- 
land company, continuing as vice president and director. 


OMAHA — Omar, Inc., largest 
house-to-house baking company in 
the nation, has acquired the Jacob 
Laub Baking Co., 65-year-old Cleve- 
land firm, according to an announce- 
ment by W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar presi- 
dent. 

Involved in the transaction are the 
Laub plant at 4909 Lorain Ave., about 
82 house-to-house delivery routes and 
about 60 wholesale routes. The Cleve- 
land company has an annual sales 
volume of about $5 million. 

The Laub organization employs 
465 people. It has been serving the 
Cleveland and surrounding area since 
1889. 

The Cleveland property gives Omar 
its sixth bakery. Others are in Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Pe- 
oria and Omaha. Distribution 
branches in 46 locations extend the 
company’s coverage over Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Nebraska. General offices are in 
Omaha. 

Omar’s sales amounted to $33 mil- 
lion last year, Mr. Coad said. 

The Cleveland plant will be oper- 
ated under its present name as a 
subsidiary of Omar. Herbert J. Laub, 
present president, will continue as a 
director and vice president of the sub- 
sidiary company. 

Other officers will be: W. J. Coad, 
Jr., president; Clarence H. Chris- 
toffel, vice president and general 
manager; James A. McBride, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer. Together with Mr. 
Laub and Miss Elsie Laub, they will 
form the board of directors. 

No figure on the acquisition was 
released in Mr. Coad’s announcement. 
The transaction was described as “an 
exchange of stock.” “At present we 
have no plans for changing the Laub 
operation,” said Mr. Coad. 

Omar was founded as a flour mill- 
ing concern in 1917 by W. J. Coad, 
now chairman of the board. The com- 
pany entered the baking industry in 
1925 with the purchase of a plant 
in Indianapolis and in 1949 sold all 
its milling properties in order to con- 
centrate on its bakery business. 

Since World War II, Omar’s expan- 
sion program has made it the largest 
operator in the house-to-house field. 
The company has more than 1,200 
sales routes in its six-state territory. 

Omar long has been prominent in 
Ohio. Its Columbus plant, the largest 
in its system, was purchased in 1926. 
Distribution branches are located in 
10 other Ohio cities: Lima, Marion, 


Mansfield, Sidney, Newark, Spring- 
field, Zanesville, Lancaster, Hamilton 
and Chillicothe. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION 
MEN DISCUSS SUGARS 


CHICAGO—Members and guests of 
the Chicago Bakery Production Club, 
at the regular dinner meeting at the 
Civic Opera Bldg. here Feb. 11, 
heard Harvie Barnard, technical sales 
service division of Clinton Foods, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa, tell of “Extra Divi- 
dends from Sugars in Bread Making.” 
Close to 60 persons attended the 
meeting. 

Mr. Barnard said that increased 
softness and a higher keeping quality 
can be obtained in bread by using 
higher amounts of sugar. He sug- 
gested a range in quantity of 6 to 8%, 
as compared to the generally used 
4 to 6%. 


The meeting was a special Alumni 
Night for the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, and alumni of the 
institute who attended were intro- 
duced by Dr. Robert W. English, di- 
rector of education of the AIB. 

The next meeting of the club is 
scheduled for April 8, when Ralph 
Herman, manager of the bakery sales 
service department, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will talk on “Where 
Do We Go from Here?” The regular 
March meeting is being skipped be- 
cause of the Society of Bakery En- 
gineers convention. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAY STATE APPOINTS 
TWO REPRESENTATIVES 


WINONA, MINN.—Carl R. Fass- 
ler, general sales manager, Bay State 
Milling Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment of two sales representa- 
tives for the company. 

Heath H. Bartlett of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., has been named sales represen- 
tative in West Virginia and southern 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Bartlett had been 
with Russell-Miller Milling Co. for the 
past two years, and prior to that he 
represented the Red Star Yeast Co. 
He is a native of West Virginia and 
attended the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Earl W. Hamilton of Parma 
Heights, Ohio, was appointed sales 
representative in the Cleveland-north- 
western Ohio territory. He formerly 
represented the Standard Milling 
Co. and prior to that Standard Brands 
in this area. 
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Michigan Bakers, State College 
Confer on Establishing Courses 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A series 
of short courses for Michigan retail 
bakers at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, is in the planning 
stage, following initial discussion at 
the Michigan Bakers Educational 
Conference held here. 

Gov. and Mrs. G. Mennen Williams 
were among the 275 persons who at- 
tended the event. 

Held in the Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, the con- 
ference was the first of its kind in the 
state. It was sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Bakers Assn., the Associated 
Bakers of Western Michigan, the 
Associated Bakers of Eastern Michi- 
gan, the Detroit Retail Bakers Assn. 
and the college’s Continuing Educa- 
tion Service, with ARBA director, L. 
Carroll Cole, Cole’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, as the general chairman. 

The conference had two purposes 
to get the bakers together, promote a 
display of baked goods, and provide 
decorating demonstrations, and to en- 
able representatives of Michigan’s 
baking business to see Michigan 
State College’s continuing education 
facilities. 

Retail Bakers’ Course 

During and after the meeting 
there was considerable talk about 
the possibility of establishing a course 
or courses for the state’s retail bak- 
ers. To be guided by the continuing 
education service, the work would be 
aimed at bakers, bakery executives 
and sales personnel. Only two other 
universities in the U.S. touch upon the 
subject at the present time. 

Although still in the planning 
stage, members of the various bak- 
ers’ organizations are meeting with 
continuing education administrators 
and staff members and there is every 
likelihood that a series of short 
courses will be set up. Dr. Edgar L. 
Harden, director of continuing edu- 
cation, and his staff are in favor of 
the plan, as are Bern Godde, presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America and his committee. 

Classes would be held in Kellogg 
Center on the campus. Described by 
Mr. Godde as “splendid facilities,” 


this ultra-modern seven story con- 
ference center is among the newest 
and finest in the world. The building 
was financed principally through gifts 
from the Kellogg Foundation of Bat- 
tle Creek, with additional funds from 
the Michigan Hotel Assn. It provides 
193 twin-bed guest rooms, excellent 
dining facilities, an auditorium, and 
numerous conference rooms—all un- 
der one roof. Ample parking space 
also is provided. 

The center, a new kind of meeting 
place for the citizen and the educa- 
tor, was conceived and built especial- 
ly to fill the needs of Michigan State’s 
continuing education service. It is 
based upon a broad new concept of 
adult education that makes the cen- 
ter a headquarters for hundreds of 
special courses and conferences each 
year, and it is an administrative head- 
quarters for non-agricultural exten- 
sion activities that reach out to the 
far corners of the state. 

During 1953 nearly 350 groups will 
use the building, and they will bring 
perhaps 150,000 persons to the cam- 
pus. Besides being a focal point of 
the continuing education service, it is 
a top-flight working laboratory for 
the college’s hotel and restaurant 
management students. Numbering 
more than 300, these students help to 
operate the business and mechanical 
end of the center, and they receive 
a well-rounded preparation in the ho- 
tel and restaurant fields through a 
combination of academic and prac- 
tical training. 

The conference began in the morn- 
ing with an extensive and beautiful 
exhibit of baked goods display. 

Cake Decorating 

A highlight of the conference was 
a clinic on cake decorating where 
bakers had an opportunity to unleash 
their pent-up talents with tubes, 
brushes and colors. Although the 
fancy cake accounts for less than 
10% of the average Michigan bak- 
er’s gross business, it occupies a good 
portion of his thought and time. 

Seven cake decorating experts, 
each with his or her technique, put 
on a_ two-hour demonstration of 
fancy cake art work. A real eye- 





ART OF CAKE DECORATING—Bern E. Godde, president, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, received special tribute when a cake decorated with his 
likeness was presented to him at the Michigan Bakers Educational Conference. 
Admiring the cake, from the left, are: William F. Thie, vice president, ARBA, 
Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati; Mr. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., Muskegon, chairman of the 
conference; Mrs. Ralph Crego, Lansing, and Ralph Crego, mayor of Lansing. 


The event took place at Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


catcher was the team from the San- 
ders Bakery, Detroit. Margaret Shep- 
pard and Loraine Hunter used brush- 
es and standard food colors to paint 
full color portraits of Gov. and Mrs. 
Wiiliams, Mr. Godde and several chil- 
dren—all on frosted cakes. 

Other specialists were Lee John- 
ston, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Bat- 
tle Creek; Walter Langeloh, Model 
Home Bakery, Detroit; Al Goossens, 
Goossens Fine Pastries, Detroit; Her- 
man Van Drie, Van Drie Bakery, Mt. 
Pleasant, and Robert Sonneveldt, 
Buttercup Bakery, Grand Rapids. 


Panel Topics 


Later, a panel discussion on “Ideas 
You Can Use” included Tom Awrey, 
Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, on “Pack- 
aging for Protection”; Bern Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle 
Creek, on “The Need for Organiza- 
tion”; Helen Arnold, Arnold’s Bake 
Shop, Midland, on “Merchandising”; 
John Schallert, Indian Village Bak- 
ery, Detroit, on “Future of the Bak- 
ing Industry”; Gerald Velzen, Com- 
munity Bakery, Grand Rapids, on 
“Freezers in the Bake Shop,” and 
William Thie, vice president of 
ARBA, Cincinnati, on “Promotion 
Pointers.” 

Ralph Tieche, Brolite Co., Detroit, 
was chairman of the exhibits commit- 
tee. Dr. Herman Wyngarden, dean of 
the department of business and pub- 
lic service at Michigan State, gave 
the welcome from the college. At the 
evening banquet, Mr. Godde was 
honored as president of the ARBA. 
Arthur Hurand, Buttercup Bakery, 
Flint, was toastmaster and Dr. Ken- 
neth Wilson, director of the food dis- 
tribution curriculum at Michigan 
State, delivered the main address on 
“Educating for Tomorrow.” 

In his talk, Dr. Wilson stressed the 
importance of reaching the ever in- 
creasing market for baked goods. 
With one prospective customer being 
born every eight seconds, he made it 
plain that the field is wide open for 
the progressive establishment which 
goes after that business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENRICHED BREAD SALE 
HAILED IN VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER — Sale of vitamin 
enriched bread in Vancouver stores 
was hailed by two medical authori- 
ties as a significant advance in child 
nutrition. 

Dr. Marvin Darrach, professor of 
biochemistry at the University of 
British Columbia and Dr. J. F. Mc- 
Cready, chairman of the Defense 
Board nutrition panel, said the new 
vitamin contert in white bread now 
being sold across Canada would as- 
sure better health for all Canadians. 

A meeting, attended by several 
hundred bakers, nutritional experts 
and interested housewives, was spon- 
sored by the National Council of the 
Baking Industry to introduce the new 
bread to the public. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWARD CONNAUGHTON 
OPERATES DAWSON DAVIS 


BOSTON — The well known and 
long established firm of Dawson Da- 
vis Co. of Boston will be operated by 
Edward J. Connaughton, who, effec- 
tive Feb. 15 was appointed represen- 
tative in the New England states for 
Igleheart Bros. Division of General 
Foods Corp., Hubbard Milling Co. and 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Connaughton had been con- 
nected with the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. for the past 11 years, the 
last six in the Boston market and pri- 
or to that, in New York State. 
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Charles W. Carleton 
MOVES—Charles W. Carleton has 
joined the Minneapolis headquarters 


staff of the bakery division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., George Pillsbury, 


division vice president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Carleton has been in 
the overseas division for four years, 
where he was one of the division 
managers. Prior to that, he was with 
Pillsbury’s new product department. 





WISCONSIN BAKERS SET 
5 REGIONAL MEETINGS 


MILWAUKEE — Five regional 
meetings will be conducted in April 
by the Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
Inc., to discuss bakery operation 
problems and developments. Repre- 
sentatives from allied trades will co- 
operate in staging the programs 
which will be the same for each 
region. 

The series will start at the Con- 
way Hotel, Appleton, April 20; next 
Iron River, Mich., Iron River Inn, 
April 21; Eau Claire, Eau Claire Ho- 
tel, April 23; Park Hotel in Madison, 
April 27, and Racine, Otto Lindstrom 
Bakery, April 29. 

Programs for these meetings will 
include demonstrations in various 
types of bread and sweet goods, 
panel discussions on deep freezing, 
information on proposed bread 
standards for Wisconsin, cost ac- 
counting and taxes, group insurance 
and labor relations, Fred Laufen- 
burg, secretary of the association has 
announced. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLACO NAMES MANAGER 


PITTSBURGH—In addition to his 
duties as a regional sales manager 
for the Ekco Bakery Division, Vic- 
tor Gasper has been named man- 
ager of the new Glaco Pennsylvania 
Co., it was announced by Tom Dil- 
lon, vice president of Ekco Products 
Co. Glaco Pennsylvania Co. is part 
of the National Glaco Chemical 
Corp., a subsidiary of Ekco Products 
Co. Mr. Gasper joined Ekco in 1922, 
and since 1923 has represented the 
Ekco Bakery Division in the Penn- 
sylvania territory. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KIRCHOFF’S SELLS ROUTES 
PADUCAH, KY.—Kirchoff’s Bak- 

ery, Paducah, Ky., has sold its trucks 

and routes to Lewis Bros. Bakery, 

Inc., Anna, Ill., and Shaffer Bros., 

Paducah. Louis Kirchoff will retain 

ownership of the property. Shaffer 

Bros. will operate the baking end of 

the business and Lewis Bros., Inc., 

will handle distribution of products. 
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Qs 
% ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 
complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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and 
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Whipped cream brings smiles of pleased 
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delight to children. Adults may not be so 
outwardly expressive but have you ever 
heard of a grownup not liking whipped 
cream? Many bakers have gained outstand- 
ing reputations by making quality baked 
goods featuring whipped cream. 

Whipped cream has the advantages of EYE 
APPEAL and SALES APPEAL. With mod- 
ern refrigeration the baker today can easily 
avail himself of the appeal whipped cream 
gives toppings and fillings. 

In many cases it can replace meringue, 
marshmallow or icings. It’s ideal topping for 
pies, such as cream, pumpkin chiffon and 
other “fluffy” types. It’s a natural for certain 
puff paste products such as cream slices, 
Napoleons and Barcelona buns. Use it for 





filling in jelly rolls and marshmallow rolls. 
It’s tops for sponge cakes and others with 


a high sugar-moisture layer. 


Your customers are willing to pay a fair 
price for the outstanding products on these 
pages. With proper sales effort they will sell 


and produce repeat business for 


WHIPPED CREAM PUFFS 

Bring to a boil: 

1 qt. water 
1 1b. shortening 
% oz. salt 

Stir in thoroughly until well scald- 
ed: 

1 lb. 6 oz. bread flour 

Remove from fire and transfer the 
mixture into another bowl. 

Then add gradually: 

2 lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 

While adding the eggs, stir in % oz. 
powdered ammonia. Then bring the 
mixture to the proper consistency by 
the addition of a little milk. Deposit 
on lightly greased pans and then 
bake at 420 to 430° F. 

If desired before placing the cream 
puffs in the oven, the tops may be 
washed with a little milk or egg 
wash to flatten them. 

Note: For whipped cream puffs the 
shells should be made quite large. 
After the shells are baked and 
cooled, they should be cut in half. 
Then fill a canvas bag with a large 


you. 


star tube with either pure whipped 
cream or stabilized cream and fill the 
bottoms. Place the tops of the shells 
on the whipped cream and then cover 
them by sifting powdered sugar on 
top. 
WHIPPED CREAM CAKES 
(Yellow Layers—120% Sugar) 
Cream together for about 5 min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 6 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
Mix together and add for about 3 
min.: 
6 lb. sugar 
4% oz. baking powder 
2% oz. salt 
2 lb. 40z. milk 
Then add and mix for about 8 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
2 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. When 
baked and cooled, wash the layers 
with a sugar syrup which contains 
equal parts of invert syrup and water, 





merely mixed together. This syrup 
prevents the cream from soaking into 
the cake. 

Then place about % in. stabilized 
cream between two layers. Then cov- 
er the top smoothly with whipped 
cream and cover the sides sparingly. 
Then cover the sides of the cakes 
with good cake crumbs which have 
been passed through a coarse sieve. If 
desired, instead of filling the cakes 
with cream, a good fruit filling may 
be used. 


PEPPERMINT WHIPPED CREAM 
Whip up: 
lqt. 36% cream 
Add carefully: 
8 oz. sugar 
Peppermint flavor to suit 
Then fold in carefully: 

% oz. to t oz. of gelatine which 
has been dissolved in a little 
warm water 

Note: If a cream filling is desired, 
having a firmer body, we would sug- 
gest adding some marshmallow to the 
cream before beating. Any one of the 


stabilized creams may be used. How- 
ever, some peppermint flavor should 
be added to it. 


CHOCOLATE PEPPERMINT 
ROLLS 


Beat light: 
1 lb. egg yolks 
14 oz. sugar 
4 oz. water 
Vanilla to suit 
Then beat light and fold into the 
above mixture: 
1 lb. egg whites 
14 oz. sugar 
% oz. salt 


Sift together thoroughly and fold 
8 oz. cake flour 
7 0z. cocoa 
1% oz. baking powder 
This mix will make two paper cov- 
ered pans 18 by 26 in. Bake at about 
400° F. When baked, remove the 
paper and roll up after first dusting 
the sheets with flour. Allow the rolls 
to cool. Then unroll the sheets and 
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fill with the whipped cream mixture. 
Reroll and cover the tops with a 
chocolate icing. Then cut into pieces 
of desired size. 


STABILIZED WHIPPED CREAM 
NO. 1 
1 gal. whipping cream (36% B.F.) 
1 pt. hot water (about 160° F.) 
112 oz. gelatine 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
Dissolve the gelatine in the hot 
water and stir this into the cream. 
Place in a refrigerator to chill for 
at least 2 hr. It may be kept at this 
stage for several days. Whip up at 
slow speed. The sugar is added just 
after the cream is whipped up and is 
nearly finished. Then add a little pure 
vanilla extract. 


STABILIZED WHIPPED CREAM 
NO. 2 
The following formula is one that 
has been developed by Frank Junge- 
waelter, formerly with the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America. It will 
produce excellent results. 


Commercial Whipped Cream 
(Starch-Gelatine Base) 
Stock 
2 lb. sugar 
14 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Place in a suitable vessel and bring 
to a boil. Then add the following 
solution which should be previously 
prepared in order to soak the gela- 
tine thoroughly. 
5 oz. starch 
1% oz. gelatine 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 
Cook until the mixture thickens 
and becomes clear. This stock is then 
allowed to cool. Keep covered to pre- 
vent a skin from forming on top. 
Store in a refrigerator. 


Finishing Cream 


2lb. above stock 

Commence whipping this 5 or 10 
min. before starting to whip the 
cream. Continue beating the stock 
until the cream which is being beaten 
separately has reached its maximum 
volume. 

2qt. 36% whipping cream 

Vanilla to suit 

Whip to maximum volume. Then 
add to the beaten stock. Fold gently 
but quickly. 

Note: To permit the stock to stand 
after beating gives it a chance to 
congeal so that it will not blend thor- 
oughly with the cream. It is very im- 
portant to continue beating the stock 
until the cream has been whipped and 
then blend the two together. If only 
one machine is available, beat the 
stock on the machine while the cream 
is being whipped by hand. 


STABILIZED WHIPPED CREAM 


NO. 3 
Marshmallow 
Boil to 240 to 242° F: 
6lb. sugar 


% oz. cream of tartar 
% qt. water 
Beat light: 
lqt. egg whites 
12 oz. sugar 
Pour the cooked syrup into the 
whipped mass gradually and continue 
beating until nearly cool. 


Gelatine Stock 
Soak 8 oz. gelatine in 1% qt. water 
Whipped Cream 


Beat together until it stands up 
well: 
lgal. whipping cream (36-38% 
B. F.) 


1lb. marshmallow 
Then add gradually: 

20z. gelatine stock 
Then mix in: 

Vanilla to suit 





PURE WHIPPED CREAM 
Whip to a soft peak: 
2 qt. whipping cream 
Add slowly: 
8 oz. powdered sugar 
Then mix in: 
Vanilla to suit 
Do not beat on high speed. Do not 
overbeat as the cream will turn to 
butter and be unsuitable. 


WHIPPED CREAM ICING FOR 
; CAKES 
Cream together: 

2 1b. 8 oz. butter 

1lb. 8 oz. shortening 

4 lb. 12 oz. powdered sugar 
Add gradually: 

2 lb. 4 oz. whipping cream 
12 oz. evaporated milk 
Then fold in carefully: 

2 qt. marshmallow 

Vanilla to suit 


BOSTON WHIPPED CREAM PIES 
Sponge Cake Mix 
Beat fairly stiff: 
4lb. sugar 
3 1b. whole eggs 
1lb. yolks 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 oz. salt 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add gradually, sifted together: 
4 lb. cake flour 
loz. baking powder 
Deposit in deep, greased and dust- 
ed pie tins, and bake at about 380° F. 
When the cakes are baked and 
cooled, slice them in half. Place a 
thick layer of whipped cream on the 
lower half and place the other half 
on top. Then sieve a thin layer of 
powdered sugar on the tops. If de- 
sired, they may be iced with a thin 
coating of chocolate icing. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE 
Lady Fingers 
Heat to about 110° F. in a warm 
water bath and then beat light: 
1 pt. eggs 
11b. sugar 
oz. salt 
Sift and fold in carefully: 
11b. cake flour 
Vanilla to suit 
Deposit on paper, with a canvas 
bag and a small round tube into bars 
about 3% in. in length. Sift pow- 
dered sugar on top. Shake the excess 
sugar from the paper. Place on dou- 
ble pans and bake at about 420° F. 
When baked, remove the papers from 
the pans immediately and allow to 
cool. Then turn the papers over and 
wash with warm water. Then remove 
the lady fingers from the paper. 
Place four lady fingers in each 
Charlotte Russe cup, standing up. 


Then fill a canvas bag and a large 
star tube with either pure whipped 
cream or stabilized cream and fill the 
cups, using a circular motion. Have 
the tops of the cream end in a spiral. 
Then place a candied or maraschino 
cherry on the top. 
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Observe These Tips to Achieve 
Best Results With Whipped Cream 


. Use a high butterfat cream, 36-38%. 

. The cream should be held at least 24 hr. at about 40-45° F. 

- Do not whip the cream too far in advance. 

. The whipping of the cream should be done on medium speed. 

. Cakes should be cooled in a refrigerator before being filled and 


6. They should be returned to the refrigerator or refrigerated show- 
cases so that the cream may set quickly. 

7. Before filling and enrobing cakes, they should be washed with a sugar 
syrup composed of equal parts of invert syrup and water. This de- 
creases soakage of the cream into the cakes. 

8. The products should be kept under refrigeration. 

9. A stabilized cream can be handled much easier than a regular 
whipped cream as it has a firmer body and will stand up for a longer 








GOLD CREAM CAKES 
Beat together: 
1lb. 4 oz. egg yolks 
5 lb. sugar 
While beating add: 
71lb. 8 oz. cream (36-38% B.F.) 
Beat this to the consistency of 
sponge cake. Sift together and fold 
in carefully on medium speed: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 oz. salt 
20z. baking powder 
Beat together until light and fold 
into the above by hand: 
2 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
2 Ib. sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Scale 9 oz. into a 7 by 1% in. layer 
pan or 12 oz. into an 8 by 1% in. 
layer pan. Bake at 340 to 360° F. 
When baked and cool, fill and cover 
with either true whipped cream or 
one of the stabilized creams. 


CHOCOLATE DIVINITY CAKES 
Beat together: 
10 oz. egg yolks 
2Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
While beating, add gradually: 
lqt. whipping cream (36-38% 
BF.) 


Sift together: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
loz. salt 
Add this alternately with: 
1lb. 12 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Then beat together until light and 
fold into the above mixture: 
1lb. 4 oz. egg whites 
12 oz. sugar 
Scale 9 oz. into 7 by 1% in. layers, 
12 oz. into 8 by 1% in layers. Bake at 
about 340 to 360° F. When baked 
and cool, fill and cover with either 
true whipped cream or one of the 
stabilized creams. 


COMMERCIAL SPONGE CAKES 
DE LUXE 
Beat together until light: 
15 lb. eggs 
15 lb. sugar 
30z. salt 
9 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
Y% oz. mace 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add gradually: 
4\b. 8 oz. hot water 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
9 1b. cake flour 
20z. baking powder 
Scale into layer cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 380° F. 
When baked and cool, fill and 


cover with either true whipped cream 
or one of the stabilized creams. 


SOUR CREAM CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 Ib. sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
4 oz. honey or invert syrup 
8 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
Ad gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
40z. yolks 
Stir in thoroughly: 
7 oz. melted butter 
Add slowly: 
12 oz. sour cream 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
loz. baking powder 
Then stir in: 
1lb. milk 
Then beat light and fold in care- 
fully: 
8 oz. egg whites 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375° F. When 
baked and cool, fill and cover the 
cakes with stabilized cream. If de- 
sired, chopped nuts may be sprinkled 
on top. 
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Gold Cup Contest 
Slated at Pasadena 


LOS ANGELES—The competition 
for gold cup awards will again be 
held in connection with the fifth an- 
nual Bakers’ Forum, April 28-29, at 
the Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, it 
has been announced by Albert Evans, 
M. E. Bear Co., general chairman for 
the forum. The event is sponsored 
annually by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Chairman for the gold cup compe- 
tition is Jack McCarthy, Sugar Prod- 
ucts Co. Other members of the com- 
mittee for the competition are: Art 
Danziger, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Reed 
Fleming, Procter & Gamble; Art 
Pion, Swift & Co. 

First place awards, gold cups, will 
be given in each classification, Mr. 
McCarthy said. The classifications 
are: decorated cakes; novelty cakes; 
layer cakes; sweet doughs; pies, cook- 
ies; cake doughnuts, bread, whole- 
sale; bread, retail. Bakers may enter 
one or all of the classifications with 
as many entries as they wish except 
in the following: sweet doughs, 
cookies, cake doughnuts and bread. 
In these classifications, there will be 
a limit of one entry for each bakery. 

As in the past, judging in the com- 
petition will be done by a panel of 
home economists. All entries will be 
on display during the Bakers’ Forum. 
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TRY PUNCHING 
YOUR WAY OUT 
OF A 


MENTE BAG 


YOU'D FIND IT RATHER 
DIFFICULT—A MENTE BAG, 
BURLAP OR COTTON, IS 


¢ Made of Quality Fabric * Expertly Cut 
° Carefully Inspected  ° Sturdily Sewn 


Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


Dept. N 
MENTE & CO., INC. 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 
TEXTILE BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 















A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 

Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 

Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 

On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


es BEOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 




















107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
= HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. 477" 

















H. C. MEINING 


Lead "hae tne & CQO. cnicacos ue 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The ~American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


French Pastry 


I would appreciate very much if 
you would give me your formulas 
for French brioche, French crescents 
and baba au rum.—H. T., La. 

¥ ¥ 

I have your request for formulas 
and procedures for making French 
brioche, French crescents and baba 
au rum. You, of course, realize that 
these formulas can be made leaner 
or richer as desired. 


FRENCH BRIOCHE 
Sponge: 
21b. luke warm milk 
414 oz. yeast 
3 lb. bread flour (strong) 
Allow to rise and drop. 
Then add: 
4% oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 1b. whole eggs 
1lb.2 oz. bread flour (strong) 
Then add and mix in: 
2 lb. soft salted butter 
Allow to rise and then take to the 
bench. The dough should be on the 
soft side. Scale into 3 and 1% Ib. 
pieces and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 15 min. and then cut in 
a bun divider and round up. Press 
the end of a pie pin in the center 
of the large rounded pieces (make 
a good, deep indentation) and place 
the small rounded pieces in the in- 
dentation. Press the small pieces in 
well and then wash with an egg 
wash. Place on pans and allow to 
proof. Bake at about 400° F. 
Note: The brioche may be made 
larger or smaller if desired. 


FRENCH CRESCENTS 

Mix together: 

1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4% oz. salt 

12 oz. yolks 

40z. whole eggs 
Add: 

6 Ib. milk 

Then add: 

15 lb. bread flour (variable) 

Mix together and add: 

2 lb. milk 

6% oz. yeast 

Mix to a medium stiff dough. Al- 
low the dough to relax and then roll 
out to about 1 in. thickness. Then 
spot on % of the dough 3 lb. 8 oz. 
butter. Fold over similar to making 
Danish. 

Place in the refrigerator and al- 
low to rest. Roll out the dough and 
fold again. Allow to rest again and 
repeat rolling and folding. Then after 


Questions and Answers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 
Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 





giving the dough a little rest make 
up into units of desired size. 

Scale into pieces 2% to 3 lb. Cut 
with a bun divider. Place the cut 
pieces on pans and place in a re- 
tarding box over night. Then with a 
small rolling pin roll out the units 
into strips about 10 in. long. The 
pieces should be wider in the cen- 
ter than on the ends. Use rye flour 
for rolling out. Then roll up the 
pieces tightly, stretching the dough 
while rolling up. Seal the end tight- 
ly and then wash with an egg wash. 
Place on pans and bring the ends 
together to form the crescent shape. 
Allow to proof and then bake at 
about 425° F. 


BABA AU RUM 
Mix together: 
1 gal. milk 
1 lb. yeast 
9 1b. bread flour 
Temperature about 78 to 80° F. 
Allow to ferment until the sponge 
drops. 
Then cream together: 
4lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. shortening 
2 lb. butter 
3% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
3 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in the above 
sponge. 
Add and mix until smooth: 
5 lb. bread flour 
3 1b. cake flour 
Then add and mix in: 
12 0z diced glaced pineapple 
12 oz. glaced cherries 
12 oz. chopped dates 
12 oz. mixed peel (diced) 
Grated rind of 2 lemons and 2 
oranges 
Allow the dough to stand for about 
15 or 20 min. and then deposit into 
greased Turk head pans. Allow to 
proof and bake at about 380° F. 
When baked and cooled, dip the baba 


au rums into the following syrup ° 


and allow to drain. 


Rum Syrup 
Bring to a boil: 
2 qt.corn syrup 
1 qt. water 











‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 
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Add: 
3 0z. rum 
Use the syrup while warm. This 
syrup may be reheated. 


Easter Egg Cake 


Please send me a formula for 
Easter eggs. My eggs scramble too 
much.—R. M. S., S.C. 


¥ ¥ 


This is a formula for making East- 
er eggs; also, here is one for a choco- 
late coating to be used on them. 


EASTER EGG CAKE 

Part 1: 

Scale into mixing bowl and start 
mixing at low speed: 

5 lb. cake flour 
1% oz. salt 
30z. baking powder 
3 1b. emulsifier shortening 
5 lb. 12 oz. fine granulated sugar 
5 oz. dry milk solids 

Add water gradually and mix for 
5 min. at low speed (scrape bowl 
well) : 

2lb.40z. water (cold) 
1 oz. vanilla 

Part 2: 

Add eggs gradually in three equal 
portions. Scrape bowl well after each 
addition of eggs. Mix for a total of 
5 min. at low speed. 

4lb. 8 0z. whole eggs (cold) 
Total weight—21 lb. 2% oz. 


Easter Egg Chocolate Frosting 


Heat in oven or hot water bath 
until shortening has melted: 
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1lb. standard shortening 
2 1b. bitter chocolate 


Heat on stove until hot, approxi- 
mately 180° F.: 
1 lb. 4 oz. water 
1lb. corn syrup 
Scale into machine mixing bowl, 
and start mixing at low speed. Add 
enough hot, water-syrup mixture to 
form medium heavy frosting paste. 
Add melted shortening and choco- 
late mixture, and mix in thorough- 
ly. Scrape bowl well, and add re- 
maining water-syrup mixture. Mix 
at low speed until smooth. 
5 lb. 6X sugar (sifted) 
% oz. salt 
1 oz. vanilla 
Note: If a thinner frosting is de- 
sired, thin down with simple syrup. 


Simple Syrup 

Bring to a boil only (use while 
hot): 

2 1b. granulated sugar 
1 1b. water 
40z.corn syrup 

Total weight—10 lb. 5% oz. 

Procedure: Submerge Easter eggs 
in above frosting and place on wire 
screens to dry. When dry they may 
be decorated as desired. 

1. Above frosting must be used 
while warm. 

2. Leftover frosting may be re- 
heated in hot water bath and used 
the following day. 

3. Do not melt chocolate over a 
fire as chocolate burns quickly. 


Fudge Icing 


I am having difficulty with choco- 
late fudge icing on cakes that are 
placed in cold storage. The icing 
cracks off and the gloss on the cake 
is faded and dull. Would you please 
tell me why this is happening ?—H. 
E., Pa. 


¥ ¥Y 


In looking over your formula I find 
that it is quite low in shortening. 
It has been our experience that a 
formula with a low shortening con- 
tent is very apt to cause the diffi- 
culties you are having. 


Frozen Fruit 


You have helped me out before 
with my problems and would appre- 
ciate your help again. I have pur- 
chased a steam jacked kettle for 
cooking fruit but I don’t know how 
to do this. I use all frozen fruit in 
my shop and would like to get in- 
formation as to how to cook this 
fruit.—E. R., Il. 


¥Y ¥ 


I have your letter asking how to 
prepare filling made with frozen fruit 
using a jacked kettle for cooking. 
As I do not know the type of fruit 
you are using, I am giving you the 
directions for frozen fruit called 3 
to 1, which means 3 parts of fruit 
to 1 part of sugar. 

Thaw and drain the juice from one 
30-lb. can of frozen fruit. Add enough 
water to make 7% qt. juice. Place 
this in the steam jacked kettle with 
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the following mixture. 
5 lb. sugar 
2 oz. salt 
1 1b. cornstarch 
Stir the mixture until it clears 
and thickens, then add the drained 
fruit to the thickened juice and mix 
together carefully. Cool the filling 
thoroughly before using. 
If you are using frozen fruit called 
5 to 1, I would like to suggest that 
you increase the sugar content to 
7 lb. in the cornstarch mixture. 


White Bread 


Please give me a formula for white 
bread of a typical American type, 
possibly that which is used by the 
U.S. Army.—G. S., Canada. 


This is a white bread formula for 
U.S. Army type bread. 
U.S. ARMY WHITE BREAD 
1 lb. sugar 
4 oz. salt 
1 Ib. lard 
6 oz. yeast 
14 0z. evaporated milk 
8 lb. 8 0z. water (variable) 
15 Ib. flour 
Dough temperature 80 to 82° F. 
Ferment for about 2 hr., until fully 
risen. Punch well and allow to stand 
for 20 min. Take to the bench, and 
scale into pieces of desired weight. 
Make up and place in greased pans. 
Allow to proof to double volume. 
Bake at about 425° F. for approxi- 
mately 30 to 40 min. depending upon 
the size of the loaves. 





Changes 





John A. Kluetsch 
President and Treasurer 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. — Paul 
Chapman, formerly president of 
Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, 
Ill., was named chairman of the board 
of directors at the annual meeting 
as the firm opens its 75th anniversary 
year. 

Other new officers are: John A. 
Kluetsch, president and treasurer; 
J. P. Garrow, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and G. D. Carroll, 
secretary. Named as directors for the 
coming year were Mr. Chapman, G. 
M. Chapman, H. R. Chapman, Mr. 
Garrow and Mr. Kluetsch. 

The directors also appointed an 
executive committee to establish the 
over-all policies of the company and 
Serve in an advisory capacity to the 





Mark Chapman & Smith’s 75th Year 





J. P. Garrow 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


Paul Chapman 
Chairman of the Board 





Melrose Park, Ill. 





Chapman & Smith Celebrates 


MELROSE PARK, ILL.—Two brochures in honor of the 75th 
diamond jubilee anniversary of Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, 
Ill., have been released by the company. One, a six page publication, 
called Baking & Selling, traces the firm’s beginnings in 1878 to its 
present day. Included is the retirement letter of Charles H. Smith, co- 
founder with John H. Chapman of the company. An early day price 
list, advertisements and mailers are reproduced in the brochure. The 
second publication, also six pages, is a colorful brochure which also 
presents a brief history of the company’s founding and emphasizes the 
7,500 selling ideas for bakers the firm has produced since 1878. Both 
brochures are available from Chapman & Smith Co., Rolling Pin Square, 








Walter Rose 
Sales Manager 


operating committee. Besides Mr. 
Garrow, the executive committee in- 
cludes Paul Chapman and Mr. 
Kluetsch. On the operating commit- 
tee are: Walter Rose, chairman, sales; 
Walter Wirth, secretary, production 
and product control; Carl Myers, ac- 
counting; Arthur Roth, purchasing. 

An announcement by the company 
states the personnel changes were 
made to spread the responsibilities of 
its ever-growing business among the 
younger executives of the firm. 

The new president, Mr. Kluetsch, 
has been with Chapman & Smith since 
1935. Mr. Wirth, the new production 
manager, was in charge of product 
research, product control and cus- 
tomer service for the past 10 years. 
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Your Relations 
With the Public 

Public relations has always been a 
pet subject with us, probably because 
in the business of disseminat- 


we are 
ing news and information to the 
baking industry 
“public.” At the 


same time, how- 
ever, the use of 
public relations 
techniques 
by bakers has 
been a pet peeve 
with us because 
of the complete- 
ly inadequate job 


that is done by 
many members 
of the industry. 


Bill Lingren 

away from those progressive 
baking industry firms who use pub- 
lic relations techniques to their great 


It does not take 
credit 


advantage to say that the baking 
industry as a whole does not reap 
anywhere near the benefit that is 
possible as a result of good public 
relations programs. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to note 
that E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of 
the American Bakers Assn., has cit- 
ed improvement in the field of pub- 
lic relations as one of the important 
expanding activities of the ABA. 

“It is in the field of local public 
relations that a baker with the real 
faith in the American people—a faith 
completely justified by the recent 


elections—can do the most to help 
his industry,” Mr. Kelley recently 
pointed out. 


The baking industry as a whole 
has improved in its use of public 
relations techniques during the past 
few years. Last year, the industry 
took several steps in expanding its 
public relations program. Mr. Kel- 
ley points out that the most impor- 
tant of these was the setting up of 
a public relations policy committee 
of the ABA, composed of senior ex- 
ecutives of the industry. Working 
with ABA officers and staff, togeth- 
er with the association’s public re- 
lations council, it is the function of 
this committee to establish plans and 
programs, both short-term and long- 
term, that will tell the baking in- 
dustry story to the public. 

Much remains to be done on the 
local level in baking industry pub- 
lic relations. Here, too, the ABA is 
taking steps to make information 
available to the baker on the use 
of public relations techniques in his 
own local market. Last September, 
the ABA held the first of what is 
to be a series of regional public re- 
lations clinics, in which the funda- 
mental principles of creating com- 
munity appreciation and respect are 
translated into local measures that 
each baker can use for himself. 

The ABA has recently published 
a guide to local public relations, a 





booklet titled “Community Relations 
and You.” A study of this ABA 
booklet will help a baker to under- 
stand and use the techniques ex- 
plained and to create even greater 
public confidence and support in his 
local market. 

Further, an “opinion booklet” is 
now in preparation for use by in- 
dividual bakers that should go a 
long way toward refuting, once and 
for all, the rumors and false claims 
that have done so much damage 
to the baking industry in the past. 

The ABA public relations policy 
committee is also studying plans for 
an industry-wide speakers’ bureau. 

This expanding activity in the 
field of public relations by the ABA 
should be applauded by every mem- 
ber of the baking and allied indus- 
tries. Further, every baker should 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to insure a more adequate public 


relations program in his own area 
by following the suggestions and in- 
formation available to him from this 
national association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Bread Is the 
Staff of Life’ 


The whole world was reminded 
again last month that “bread is the 
staff of life.” A ton of bread, a gift 
from America, was dropped on the 
Iranian village of Turut, which had 
been devastated by an earthquake 
the day before. When the bread 
sacks went overboard from the U.S. 
navy plane surviving villagers rushed 
to pick up the food. 

The news of this incident was 
flashed to the world by the news 
gathering agencies and once again 
people everywhere were reminded 
that “bread is the staff of life.” 











Louise K. Buell 


10-Year Review 
of Chicago Club 


Shows Progress 


CHICAGO—Speaking at the an- 
nual business meeting of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago Louise K. Buell, ex- 
ecutive manager, outlined to officers, 
directors and members the operation 
and administration details and re- 
vealed some startling figures taken 
from the 10-year records of the club. 
The report states: 

“As this club year draws to a close, 
it rounds out a decade of my affilia- 
tion with the club. Early in 1943, a 
committee interviewed me, and short- 
ly thereafter I came with the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. The record indicat- 
ed a membership of approximately 
125 active members—and a sadly de- 
pleted treasury. The picture, as paint- 
ed by that committee was just that 
black when I came to the club. 

“It was a serious undertaking for 

(Continued on page 57) 





New York Luncheon Kicks Off 
National Sandwich Month Drive 


CHICAGO—The 1953 “August-Is- 
Sandwich-Month” campaign got off 
to a rousing start recently at a 
Wheat Flour Institute luncheon in 
New York City for leading food edi- 
tors of magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television outlets. 

More than 50 food editors attended, 
together with the promotion directors 
of national publications. Guests at 
the meeting in the Gotham Hotel 
each received a miniature circus ele- 
phant, completely outfitted in red 
satin and gold, with spangles, sequins 
and plumes. At the conclusion of the 
luncheon, guests took the elephants 
back to their desks with the message 
printed in gold—“Remember! August 


Is Sandwich Month.” 

The complete sandwich meal theme 
of the luncheon was also expressed 
in the menu. A “Gotham Special” 
sandwich was served—a broiled club- 
type sandwich covered with rich 
cheese sauce. 

In confidential questionnaires, the 
editors expressed almost unanimous 
approval of the plan for a national 
Sandwich Month in August. Several 
suggested that sandwiches were neg- 
lected as a year-around key to quick, 
easy, low-cost nourishing meals. 

A brief report on the success of 
“August Is Sandwich Time” last 
year was delivered by H. H. Lamp- 
man, Wheat Flour Institute director. 
All credit was given to the editors 
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themselves, who found in the sand- 
wich campaign an opportunity to 
serve their readers and listeners. Full 
color magazine features, newspaper 
pages and sections, radio and televi- 
sion programs, both local and net- 
work, were devoted to sandwiches. 
Manufacturers, distributors and re- 
tailers (including restaurants) ll 
used the sandwich campaign to pro- 
mote their products. Soups, salads, 
spreads, fillings, desserts and bever- 
ages found a place in the program 
for complete sandwich meals. 

Representatives of three national 
advertisers in the multimillion-dollar 
bracket spoke briefly at the luncheon 
in support of the 1953 campaign. Wil- 
liam A. Lohman, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., reported that his organization 
would repeat national advertising 
and promotional support of National 
Sandwich Month. E. A. Vassallo, 
Campbell Soup Co., said plans soon 
would be disclosed for an all-out Au- 
gust drive on “Soup ’n’ Sandwiches” 
for the campaign. George Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, al- 
so spoke to food editors in behalf of 
“August - Is - Sandwich- Month” and 
promised an early report on company 
plans for support. 

Similar interest on the part of oth- 
er food associations, companies and 
publication promotional staffs was 
also reported at the meeting—with 
specific mention of the Kroger super- 
market chain, tuna packers, cheese 
producers, brewers and other adver- 
tisers. Miss Katherine Bruce, educa- 
tional director, National Restaurant 
Assn., offered her services to editors 
interested in special sandwiches devel- 
oped in the restaurant field. Miss 
Gwen Lam, Wheat Flour Institute 
editorial director, was named to help 
coordinate similar activity in recipes 
for consumers. 

Regular monthly bulletins on the 
progress of plans for National Sand- 
wich Month were promised to keep 
the widely diverse participants in- 
formed. 








Maurice Murphy 


PROMOTED—Ekco Products Co. has 
appointed Maurice Murphy vice pres- 
ident in charge of eastern bakery 
sales, it was announced by Benjamin 
A. Ragir, president of the company. 
Mr. Murphy, who will complete 30 
years of service with Ekco next May, 
has represented the company in the 
eastern states since 1929. He will 
continue to make his headquarters 
at Ekco’s New York office. Mr. Mur- 
phy is a member of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, the 
New York Bakery Production Club 
and the New York Housewares Club. 
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O2 YEAR OLD BAKERY SPEEDS OUTPUT 
WITH NEW, UP-T0-THE MINUTE METHOD 








FROM BAG TO MIXER IN SECONDS is the production record Quimby 
has set since the switch to mixes. Bill Hutson (above), Quimby’s mix- 
man, checks a batch of chocolate cake batter in the 160-quart mixer. 
‘‘My job is easier now,” says Hutson. ‘‘We used up a lot of time scaling 
and blending the old way. No chance for error, either.” 















“Pillsbury Cake Mixes the Secret}’ 
says Ohio Plant General Manager 


More cakes in less time, more sales with 
better cakes. That’s the cake production 
story today at Quimby’s Holsum Bakery, 
Inc., Uhrichsville, Ohi0. guy 

In business 52 years 
at the same location, 
Quimby’s switched to | 
Pillsbury Cake Mixes 
a year ago from conven- 
tional formula methods. 
W. W. “Bill” Quimby 
(right), General Man- 
ager, reports on the result: ‘““The change- 
over has been very worthwhile. We’ve cut 
production time, increased our uniformity, 
and sales have shown appreciable increases.” 





Quimby Cake Production Based 
on 5-Day Week to Meet Demand 


Basing their production on customer pref- 
erence, Quimby’s turns out layer cakes two 
days a week, devoting three days a week to 
other varieties. All types are mix-made. 
Quimby’s is one of the largest wholesale 
plants in Eastern Ohio. The firm operates 
35 routes out of Uhrichsville in a radius of 
60 miles. Routemen call on accounts as far 
distant as Wheeling, West Virginia. 


DOWN THE BELT comes a run of cocoanut layers, with Dorothy THREE QUIMBYS, all officers of the corporation, check a run 


Dartnell (above), packing them in containers for the routemen. for quality. Shown left to right are Charles R., Harry and 
Quimby turns out three basic cakes—chocolate, white and Charles A. Quimby. To speed production while still main- 
lemon—but icings vary from run to run for variety... taining quality, they switched to Pillsbury Mixes. 


CASE HISTORY—PAGE 1 
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“LOOK AT THESE HOLES!” says Chet Wagner, Cake Produc- 
tion Superintendent. “‘As long as the holes are good and round, 
you’ve got a good cake.’’ Wagner has been a firm booster of 
mixes since Quimby’s converted from conventional methods. 
“‘We like the texture of our mix-made cakes,’’ says Wagner, 


UIMBY COMBINES 


PILLSBURY QUALIT 


Old-fashioned baking skill, developed over a span 
of half a century, is a major factor in Quimby’s 
steadily-climbing sales curves. And since Quimby’s 
switch to Pillsbury’s Cake Mixes, full use of this 
skill and experience has been possible. With time- 
consuming scaling and blending eliminated, the 
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“YOUR CAKES A SENSATION!’’ 
was the wire sent to Bill Quimby 


‘ 





SPECIAL ATTENTION is given the 
finishing of all Quimby cakes. 


“and our customers do, too. We’ve had to increase our 
cake production to meet the orders routemen bring back.” 
Another advantage, according to Wagner, is the time saved 
with mixes. ‘‘No more scaling and blending. When we open 
a bag of Pillsbury’s Cake Mix, it’s ready for the bowl.” 


LONG EXPERIENCE, 
TO PERK SALES 


Quimby bakers now have more time to devote to 
creating new and appealing finishing techniques. This 
skill, combined with the superb quality of Pillsbury’s 
Mixes, gives Quimby a two-way approach to the 
consumer. Cakes that taste as good as they look will 
always attract customers, as Quimby’s has proved. 





OFF TO THE MIXER goes another 
load of Pillsbury’s Cake Mix. The 


by E. J. Sperry, nationally-known 
bakery consultant, from the ABA 
Convention in Chicago last October 
where the cakes were displayed. 


CASE HISTORY—PAGE 2 


Finishing on this assembly line is 
done by hand to insure top eye 
appeal. Here again, the time saved 
with mixes pays a dividend. 


mixes are pre-blended and packed 
in these 100-pound bags to make 
further scaling or blending unneces- 
sary. This saves time and effort. 
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“Quality Up...More Uniform 
Product...Saving in Labor...all 
with Pillsbury Mixes’. . Quimby 


“‘We’re extremely pleased,” says Bill Quimby, 
“‘with the results we’ve had with Pillsbury’s 
Cake Mixes. For one thing, we’ve had lots 
of unsolicited comments from our customers 
about our quality. Those are the comments 
that count. 

*‘Also,”” says Quimby, “every run is uni- 
form. No more spoiled batches from improper 
scaling or blending. And with little scaling 
to do, we’ve been able to free people for other 
duties in the plant.” Still another advantage, 
according to Quimby, is the bowl cost. “‘It 
compares very favorably with our cost be- 
fore the change-over.” 

Quimby sums it all up this way: “Our 
cake business has increased appreciably since 
we decided to base all cake production on 
Pillsbury’s Cake Mixes. When you consider 
the sales increase, the saving in labor, and 
the consistent quality, it seems we made a 
wise decision.” 





HOLSUM 


tmiched Bread 


ANOTHER LOAD of Quimby products leaves the 
plant for a run through Southern Ohio and into 
West Virginia. Quimby’s modern fleet includes a 
number of walk-in trucks for short runs as well as 
these semis for*distance hauls. 
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HOT FROM THE OVEN comes a run of chocolate layers, han- 
dled by Ovenman Oliver Sloan. Quimby’s cake department 
covers half the second floor of the big plant. Seven girls and 
four men are able to handle all production, further emphasizing 
the speed and easy handling which prepared cake mixes offer. 
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ASSEMBLY-LINE METHODS speed cakes on their way. Ann 
Decaminada (left), wrapper, and Eva Quimby, floor lady, 
wrap a run of white cakes. Quimby’s also specializes in cakes 
for weddings, banquets and anniversaries. Repeat orders on 
these attest to the quality of Quimby’s mix-made cakes. 


= 
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QUIMBY’S LINE of handsome cakes is shown here. Across the top are, 
left to right, Maple Nut, Banana Layer and Lady Baltimore. Center 
is a chocolate frosted White Cake, and across the bottom are a Cocoa- 
nut Layer and a Devils Food with butter cream frosting. 


From time to time, Quimby’s varies the icings and toppings. The 
time Quimby’s has saved with mixes is devoted to extra-fancy finish- 
ing, accounting for the strong eye appeal of Quimby’s products. 


Profit from Quimby’s Success; 
Try Pillsbury’s Mixes Yourself! 


Quimby’s success can be your success, too! Profit from the 
experience of this successful bakery and hundreds of others 
the country over. Switch now from old-fashioned methods to 
the new, production-proved Pillsbury Mix methods. Elimi- 
nate tedious scaling and blending in your shop! Be sure of a 
uniform product . . . every time! Keep your quality up... and 
then watch your profits increase! You can do all this, because 
it’s being done every day .. . all over the country .. . in 
operating situations just like yours. So decide now to give 
Pillsbury Mixes a try in your shop. And to make it easy for 
you, Pillsbury makes an unusual offer. See next page! 


CASE HISTORY—PAGE 3 
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Whether you bake 30 cakes 
a day or 3,000... 


WE'D LIKE 10 SHOW YOU-AT OUR RISK- 
HOW PILLSBURY CAKE MIXES HELP YOU... 


@ Shorten Production Time 


Tedious scaling and blending is eliminated, scaling errors impossible. 


@ Get Uniform Results ...Never a Miss 
Strict lab control at Pillsbury’s multi-million-dollar mix plant guarantees top 
results ... every time. 


@ Control Your Batch Cost 


No daily worry about fluctuating ingredient costs. Waste is eliminated. 


@ Make Wide Variety from a Single Mix 
Time saved with a mix allows extra-fancy finishing. With a mix, you have 
time to devise fancy new finishings. 


Use PILLSBURY’S 


CAKE MIXES e SWEET DOH MIXES e CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES e YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 
SWEET DOH BASES e CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES e Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


You can’t know what a Pillsbury Mix will do for YOU until you try it! 


Try PILLSBURY’S BAKERY MIXES now under this MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Clip coupon below! Your Pillsbury Salesman or Jobber will be glad to arrange for a 
trial order. No cost if you aren’t completely satisfied. Make the trial! Do it now! 





©6006 
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| Mail to: Pillsbury Mills, Inc. | on XXXX “ee, 
| Bakery Division, Dept. AB-3, Minneapolis, Minnesot | = ‘ ry 
* 
I Yes! I’m interested in trying Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes on a I Say Pillsbu od 
I money-back basis. Please have a Pillsbury man call on me. | ee 
* + 
l | eo d é s e® 
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Special Facets of Sanitation 
Interest the Pie Baker 


By Louis A. King, Ir. 


American Institute of Baking 


ingly important over the past 

several years. In fact, its impor- 
tance has been so stressed that many 
of us believe that it is relatively new, 
but such is not the case. Early stone 
tablets have been found that indicate 
that red squill was used as a rat poi- 
son many years before the time of 
Christ. Homer, the Greek poet, spoke 
of sulphur for fumigation and other 
forms of pest control. From these 
early times to the present day, new 
developments have constantly been 
made. Sanitation has been important 
because, in many instances, if some of 
the basic principles of sanitation had 
not been observed, men would not 
have survived. 

Sanitation, as we view it today, has 
no strict line of demarcation from 
quality control, from production, or 
from engineering maintenance. In 
many plants, the person responsible 
for sanitation is also responsible for 
the control or movement of raw in- 
gredients. I do not believe that we 
can make a strict line of demarcation 
because in many instances the respon- 
sibilities will vary from a large plant 
to a small plant, and they may also 
vary according to the particular type 
of materials produced, for example, 
a pie baker, a cake baker, or a bread 
baker. In many instances, the prob- 
lems generally spoken of as sanita- 
tion problems are mutually the same, 
regardless of the type of material 
produced. 

All bakers are subject to rodent in- 
festation and insect infestation. 

In the U.S., the bakeries are gen- 
erally subject to infestation by the 
Norway rat, the roof rat, and the 
house mouse. The roof rat is not gen- 
erally a problem, other than in the 
extreme southern portions of the 
country and on our seacoasts. The 
Norway rat, being larger and more 
ferocious, usually kills off the roof 
rat. The house mouse is found gen- 
erally throughout the entire U.S. and 
occasionally other members of the 
mouse family will invade the plants. 
Such mice as the field mouse, the deer 
mouse, the meadow mouse, and others 
on occasion, do invade bakeries as 
well as homes. Normally, these mice 
will not live for long periods of time 
inside industrial plants, however. 

Control measures today are far 
more effective than in the past, al- 
though the best method employed is 
one that has been known for quite 
some time. We hear much of new ro- 
denticides such as 1080, Antu War- 
farin, Warfacide, and others. These 
materials all serve a definite purpose, 
but in many instances, they do not 
do a satisfactory job. Control can 
usually be spoken of as of two types. 
One, economic; two, complete. The 
average storekeeper, wholesale gro- 
cer, feed dealer, etc., is content to 
have the rodent population within 
his establishment reduced to the 
point that the employees and cus- 
tomers no longer see the rodents and 
the monthly damage is less than the 
extra amount of cost required to com- 
pletely eradicate them. In the case of 
the baker, economic control is not 
Sufficient. The control must be com- 
plete. 


s ANITATION has become increas- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying arti- 
cle is the essential text of an address by 
Mr. King before the wholesale pie branch 
Session of the American Bakers Assn., at 
the annual meeting of the ABA last fall. 


The institute has found in the al- 
most five years that the inspection 
program has been carried out, that 
complete control can be achieved only 
through the use of traps. The trap- 
ping, however, must be carried out 
intelligently and diligently. The chem- 
icals previously mentioned can aid 
in the complete control, particularly 
if used in perimeter control and on 
the outside of the building. In many 
instances, the proper installation of 


bait stations on the outside of the 
building will materially reduce the 
numbers of rodents attempting to 
gain admission to the plant. 

The insects that invade the bak- 
eries are vast in number. We usuaily 
think of insects as pests of man. 
Chronologically, man is actually a 
pest of the insect since many of the 
insects were on the earth millions of 
years prior to man’s arrival. Accord- 
ing to the best scientific data, man 
has been on the earth about 800,000 
years. Insects have been on earth at 
least one and one half million years 
and in all probability, for a much 
longer period. In fact, such insects as 
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silverfish and cockroaches, today are 
in almost identical stages of develop- 
ment with that of a million and a 
half years ago. 

There are probably several hun- 
dred common insects that normally 
invade the bakery. The baker, not 
being an entomologist, has developed 
a very simple method of classification. 
All insects in the bakery are usually 
called weevils. This may be unscien- 
tific; however, it serves the purpose, 
since in most instances the methods 
of control are the same. When a 
baker fumigates his flour handling 
equipment, he is not concerned 
whether or not the insects he is kill- 





now featured in Canned 
Pineapple Industry advertising! 


Right now is the time to start featuring 
Pineapple Upside-Down Cake. For right 
now big Canned Pineapple Industry ads 


are promoting this favorite cake. 


Pineapple Upside-Down Cake ads will 
remind your customers that it’s much 
too long since they’ve enjoyed this cake 
with Nature’s most refreshing flavor. 


Dramatic full page ads like 
this—in full color —will 
spotlight Pineapple Upside- 
Down Cake in Feb. 23 Life, 
March issues of Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, Parents’, 
Today's Woman, Sunset, and 
April Good Housekeeping 
and True Story! 














New formulas for Pineapple 
Upside-Down Cake and other sales- 
winning Pineapple Cakes, tested 
and approved by the American 
Institute of Baking, are now ready. 
Send for yours today! 





4 Full-color counter card helps you 
feature Pineapple Upside-Down 
Cakes in dramatic displays. 91/,"x 
79/,". Free on request! 


So be sure you have a good supply of 
Canned Pineapple on hand. Bake plenty 
of Pineapple Upside-Down Cakes! Then 
feature them with window and counter 
displays. See the extra sales you get! 





PGACB 


The Pineapple Growers Association 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Write: 
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ing are tribolium castenanaum, tri- 
bolium confusem, or tribolium mad- 
ens. The differences among these 
three can only be detected by use of 
a microscope. The baker has, there- 
fore, made a complicated problem 
very simple. There are today, about 
800,000 named insects and I think 
that you will all agree with me that 
the baker should be complimented 
upon his wise usage of the one term 
“weevils.” 

There are many ways of controlling 
insects in the bakery and if we at- 
tempted to cover only a few, the 
time allotted to me today would be 
more than taken up. Today we are 
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WYTASE is the regis’ 
the J. R. Short Milling Co 


natural enzyme pr REN 


There are bakers who 


buy Wytase because it 

improves color and flavor— 
others buy Wy tase because it makes 
the dough more pliable and drier which increa: 


but all bakers who use Wytase agree it's a good 
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all interested primarily in those fac- 
tors or problems that are directly of 
interest only to the pie baker. 

Pie baking is an industry unto 
itself. It combines almost all of the 
problems of other food industries 
into one industry. The industry han- 
dles fresh fruits, frozen fruits, eggs, 
milk, flour, nutmeats, squash and a 
number of other nutritious ingredi- 
ents that go into the make-up of a 
pie. Probably in no other industry is 
there an accumulation of ingredients 
that are so attractive to rodents and 
insects as are found in a pie plant. 

The receipt of fresh fruits poses 
many problems. Apples, bananas, 


uy tor good brea 


blueberries, rhubarb, pumpkin and 
frozen fruits are all received and may 
offer a wide variety of difficulties. 
Pie bakers often store upon their 
premises thousands of bushels of ap- 
ples. These are normally moved into 
the bakery in the fall months. In 
some instances they remain on the 
premises eight or ten weeks and at 
other times for a longer period. The 
boxes and baskets which contain them 
in many instances also serve as a 
delivery vehicle for rodents! Orchards 
are infested with rodents, which hide 
in the apples as they are being packed 
or climb into the baskets or boxes 
after they are packed and then are 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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transported into the bakery. Because 
of the nature of the storage of 
apples, it is not possible to maintain 
ideal storage conditions such as are 
commonly used in the flour storage 
area or other normally used ingredi- 
ent storage areas. Particularly, the 
apple boxes or lugs remain on hand 
for periods longer than three weeks 
which gives the rodents an oppor- 
tunity to reproduce. Many believe 
that rodents will not reproduce at 
low temperatures. It has been my 
personal experience to find a nest of 
mice in a cold storage room at ap 
proximately 10 degrees below zero. 
To illustrate how Mother Nature 
takes care of the animal life in this 
world, the mice in question were born 
completely clothed with hair or fur. 
And on the other hand, in another 
part of the warehouse, at room tem- 
perature, a litter of mice born ap- 
proximately at the same time, was 
completely hairless. 

Bananas, because of the nature of 
their packing, frequently bring 
roaches into the bakery. In several 
instances, mites and lice have also 
been found in banana boxes. These 
insects are so small that they are 
commonly not noticed by employees; 
however, if they gain access to the 
finished product they can be detected 
by analytical methods. 

Blueberries and nuts also present 
problems. The blueberries often con- 
tain sticks, stones, leaves, twigs and 
other extraneous materials that un- 
less removed may get into the fin- 
ished product and cause consumer 
complaints. Nutmeats contain stones, 
twigs, and other extraneous materi- 
als. They are also highly susceptible 
to insect infestation. In many in- 
stances, it has been found desirable 
to remove nutmeats immediately 
from the cartons in which they are 
received and to pack them into 55- 
gallon drums at refrigeration tem- 
peratures until used. 

Frozen fruits create a sanitation 
problem when they are thawed. They 
are usually thawed at room tempera- 
ture, commonly on the floor or on 
a skid. The resultant thawing of the 
water of condensation on the outside 
of the cans, creates a messy condi- 
tion. Frozen eggs can likewise create 
a messy condition during the thaw- 
ing; however, in the case of eggs, 
good practice would dictate that the 
eggs be thawed in a tank with cir- 
culated cold water to protect the 
quality of the eggs. Thawing eggs at 
room temperatures is not a satisfac- 
tory practice, and in many instances 
will result in decomposition of the 
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Spring is a season O promise « « « of the summer harvest ahead... 
of a harvest of top-quality wheat that will go into the making of the Kansas Milling 
Company's top-quality flour. Thousands of customers have learned to rely on this 
high-quality flour that has earned for the Kansas Milling Company a reputation 


for dependability. 


The hansas Milling Company « Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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ggs, particularly around the perim- 
ter of the can. 

The processing of fruits causes san- 
itation problems not commonly found 
in bakeries. The peeling of apples, the 
preparation of pumpkins, and other 
fresh fruit requires the disposal of 
large quantities of garbage. Recently, 
one pie baker has installed a large 
commercial size disposal unit for the 
disposition of apple refuse. This is 
working exceptionally well and has 
improved the sanitation within the 
immediate area. 

Custom and the lack of refrigera- 
tion has resulted in most plants pre- 
paring their fillings one day prior to 
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actual use. In many instances, the 
filling is permitted to cool in uncov- 
ered tubs. As a result, it is subject 
both to contamination with extrane- 
ous matter and also to surface mold. 
Most walk-in coolers do not have 
sufficient capacity to cool large quan- 
tities of pie fillings. Therefore, for a 
number of hours after the day’s pro- 
duction of filling has been placed into 
the cooler, the temperatures in the 
cooler may range up to the low sev- 
enties and probably in some _in- 
stances, even higher. Were it not for 
the high sugar content of most pie 
fillings, there undoubtedly would be 
a much greater degree of loss from 


this lack of refrigeration. 

Automatic filling devices are not 
widely used by the pie baking indus- 
try today although over the past sev- 
eral years there have been several 
definite improvements in this type of 
operation. The design of automatic 
pie fillers has been such that their 
use has resulted in damage to the 
fruit which caused the appearance of 
the pie to be less inviting. The lack 
of automatic filling devices and the 
use of hand filling have resulted in a 
condition where under certain condi- 
tions, food poisoning may result. I 
think we will all agree that employee 
practices have resulted in the past 





BROSOFT 


Contains flour, mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable oils, lecithin 
and associated phosphatides (vegetable emulsifier) and salt 

















Demonstrations Now Available 


in YOUR SHOP 
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‘im new bakery ingredient Brosoft pro- 

duces tenderness of crumb and crust with 

improved texture, better eating and 
keeping qualities, and easier slicing. 

Brosoft is a dry product packed in 

100 lb. laminated paper bags. Its use 

requires no changes in shop proce- 


Bakers in many sections of 


the country are already using Brosoft. 
Brosoft has high powers of emulsi- 
fication and dispersion resulting in 
activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of 
the dough. 
Trained Bakery Technicians are 
available from the home office of 
the Brolite Company, Inc., Chicago, 


or the Brolite Company’s divi- 


sional offices in New York 
City, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Atlanta. 


Valuable Ingredients 
for Bakers|\— Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 3, N. Y. 





2921 S. Haskell Ave., 
Dallos 10, Texas 


621 Minne St., 518 First 


San Francisco 1, Cal 


, North, 
Seattle 9, Wash 


686 Greenwood Avenue, N. € 
Atlanta 6, Go 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS ASSN. 
RECEIVES CITATION 


BOSTON—At a luncheon held at 
the Parker House, Boston, John B. 
Hynes, mayor of Boston, conferred 
upon the New England Bakers Assn, 
a citation of merit which read in part 
as follows: “Whereas, the New Eng. 
land Bakers Assn. promptly respond- 
ed to the request of local authorities 
for assistance in Civil Defense by 
pledging its membership as a group 
and as individuals to serve in Civil 
Defense in the City of Boston and 
organized its facilities in a manner 
worthy of commendation and high 
praise. . Ps 





and probably will result in the future 
in contamination of pie fillings, which 
cause food poisoning cases. The pie 
industry is to be complimented upon 
the interest they have taken in the 7 
possibility of food poisoning, and the 
work that has been done by Dr. Dack © 
and subsidized in part by the pie bak- 
ers. There is much yet to be done 
before a pie baker can operate, know- 
ing full well that food poisoning cases 
will not result from his product. The 
effects of pH, sugar content, use of 
chemical additives, and other condi- 
tions of manufacture need further 
study before all of the answers can 
be given and the exact causes of 
poisoning and methods of preventing 
it can be worked out. 

There are, however, a number of 
other factors in food poisoning that 
have not satisfactorily been explored. 
For example, the effect of the sani- 
tation of the plant upon the possibility 
of food poisoning. It is generally rec- 
ognized today that the ingestion of 
large numbers of otherwise harmless 
bacteria can result in gastro-enteri- 
tis or what might be termed non- 
specific food poisoning. Undoubtedly 
in the past, cases have occurred; how- 
ever, the symptoms may have been 
slight and there may not have been 
a connection between the illness and 
the food materials eaten. Any of the 
present tests for salmonella, staphy- 
lococcus, and other known food pois- 
oning organisms, of course would not 
be positive. 

The cooling of pie fillings has al- 
ready been mentioned; however, an 
important factor in the possibility of 
food poisoning as well as the salabil- 
ity of the product, is the cooling after 
baking. In an investigation of one 
outbreak of food poisoning charged to 
a pie baker, we found that the pies 
were being cooled on open racks ad- 
jacent to the boiler room in an area 
in which the prevailing temperature 
ranged from 90 to 100 degrees. The 
particular pies in question were coco- 
nut cream and banana cream pies and 
the baking process was such that the 
interior temperature of the pies was 
not raised over 106 degrees during 
the process of browning the meringue. 

While the pie baking industry has 
many problems over and above those of 
the remainder of the industry, nonthe- 
less the sanitation program in a pie 
bakery should not be something con- 
sidered hopeless, but should be con- 
sidered as one of the necessities of 
the day’s operations. 

One of the first things that every 
baker should do is to establish a 
program of inspection of incoming 
ingredients. No matter how clean a 
plant is, if contaminated ingredients 
are brought in, then the finished prod- 
uct will not be satisfactory. 

All materials should be examined 
at the time of receipt and particular- 
ly milled products that are susceptible 
to insect infestation. The freight cars 
or trucks in which materials are re 
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CAKE FLOUR 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY * General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis civ, s. oat. 
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Mi 
Martha 


Be right on the oceanfront. .Superb 
cuisine. Luxury hotel—air condition- 
ed, heated. ... big crystal water 
pool, sundeck. Enjoy planned enter- 
tainment, music, dancing. Game 
rooms — cocktail lounges — restful 
patio- zestful recreations. . cabanas. 


Free parking on premises. 


Write for information today. 








TWO BAKERY-TESTED fs 
QUALITY FLOURS ‘@@8 


A 
WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS oo | 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


DOM 


TLOUR 





ceived should be examined for evi- 
dences of insect infestation and ro- 
dent contamination. If the examina- 
tion shows rodent contamination, then 
the entire lot should be rejected. 
Many of you have probably heard of 
or have witnessed an ultraviolet dem- 
onstration. It is true that rodent 
urine will fluoresce. It does not nec- 
essarily follow, however, because a 
material fluoresces that it is rodent 
urine. In fact, there are a great num- 
ber of materials that will fluoresce 
under ultraviolet light with varying 
colors. Our experience has shown that 
almost any person of average intelli- 
gence is capable of inspecting a car 
and determining whether or not ro- 
dent contamination exists. In the 
case of insects, again, the average 
person can determine whether or not 
insects exist in substantial numbers. 

In the case of milled products, a 
further examination is desirable and 
in fact, should be considered neces- 
sary. While there are a number of 
ways of examining materials for in- 
ternal iniestation, the one that we 
have found the best is to sift four 
entire bags through a 30-mesh screen. 
If any insects are found, then six 
additional bags should be sifted. If 
an average of more than one half 
insect per bag is found, then the en- 
tire lot should be rejected. In many 
instances, some bakers sift small 
quantities of flour from several bags. 
While this method is better than no 
inspection at all, nonetheless the 
number of insects found in any one 
lot is so small that the chance of find- 
ing the infestation becomes less as 
the size of the samples decreases. 

At the time flour is dumped, it is 
usually sifted. The tailings from the 
sifter should be examined daily for 
evidences of extraneous material 
and insects. Usually it is possible to 
correlate the insects found in the 
tailings with each particular lot of 
flour. Experience has shown that in 
many instances certain mills will run 
higher in insects in the tailings than 
other mills. The wise baker will dis- 
continue these mills as sources. 

Another method of control that is 
available to the baker in the control 
of ingredients is laboratory examina- 
tion. While it might be desirable to 
reject flour on the basis of laboratory 
examination, in most instances this 
is not possible due to the length of 
time required to obtain the results of 
the examination. One of the chain 
bakers has a very excellent system 
whereby each month the two mills 
having the highest fragment count 
are excluded as sources. Two new 
mills are then tried as a source of 
low fragment count flour. In this way, 
the bakery, which purchases from a 
large number of mills, has gradually 
brought the average fragment count 
down to an almost unbelievably low 
level. In fact, a few years back, their 
present average fragment would have 
been believed to be impossible. 

The regular laboratory examina- 
tions of both finished product and 
ingredients are very desirable. They 
not only show a trend but in the case 
of difficulties with regulatory officials, 
do serve as showing intent to comply 
with sanitation requirements. There 
are many other factors that go into 
the operation of a clean plant. Sev- 
eral years back most bakers had a 
desire for clean plants only because 
of fear of governmental action. I am 
very happy to say that over the past 
few years this attitude has been 
changed and today the bakers of 
America are interested in clean plants 
because of personal pride in their 
operations. I think the entire indus- 
try has realized that when one baker 
is the subject of regulatory action 
that all bakers in the area suffer. 
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Mennel 





Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 











Mennel 





—| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A|- 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 








SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


RIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
% MANUFACTURERS OF FIN=ST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elovators we own and operate. 


/} yy PERCY KENT 
¢ BAG Co., Ime. 
[| KANSAS CTY BUFFALO. «NEW YORK 














Ettablshed 1885 


E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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RODN 








Why are RODNEY flours so well re- 
spected in the baking industry? Simply 
because this company has set itself a 
quality goal and, guided by this ideal, 
is striving always to produce a prod- 
uct which will achieve the best in bak- 
ing results. Experience has taught many 
bakers that RODNEY quality is always 
at the top day after day without fail. 
IF you switch to RODNEY flours, you 
too will be convinced by this consist- 


ently excellent boking performance. 
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2y MILLING COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge un a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 


marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, 


turn to page 52 for a check 


against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Too low relative humidity in the 
dough room will result in decreased 
yield and dough crusting. 

2. Storing malt syrup in a warm 
place doesn’t do it any harm. 

3. Whole wheat flour contains an 
average of about 4% wheat germ. 

4. When replacing butter in a for- 
mula with hydrogenated shortening, 
each pound of butter should be re- 
placed by 14 oz. shortening and 2 oz. 
milk. 

5. A good patent bread flour will 
contain about .40-.42% ash. 

6. Honey is about 80% as sweet 
as cane or beet sugar. 

7. Grainy lard is 100% fat, while 
smooth lard is 95% fat and 5% water. 

8. A mixture of 7 lb. of whites and 
3 lb. of yolks is required to replace 
10 lb. of whole eggs. 

9. When making invert syrup, it 
should be cooled rapidly to prevent 
discoloration. 

10. Fat absorption by doughnuts is 
not affected by the temperature of 
the frying fat. 

11. Cream puffs are usually baked 
at 425° C. 

12. For best results in making an- 
gel food cakes, the whites should 
have a temperature of about 70° F 
when beaten. 

13. Sugar cookies made with dex- 
trose (corn sugar) will have greater 
spread than when made with granu- 
lated sugar (sucrose). 

14. The cost of French doughnuts 
can be lowered by replacing 50% of 
the eggs in the formula with milk, 
without encountering any difficulties. 

15. A good supply of low pressure 
steam is essential in the making of 
a good grade of hard rolls. 

16. When 200 Ib. flour is made into 
a sponge, 8 ft. of dough trough space 
should be allowed. 


17. Evaporated whole milk contains 
8% butterfat. 

18. It takes about 24 shell eggs to 
produce 1 qt. of eggs. 

19. When a layer cake formula pro- 
ducing excellent results at sea level 
is used at an altitude of 5,000 ft., the 
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leavening content should be increased 
in order to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. ° 

20. Shell eggs kept in cold storage 
are usually held at a temperature of 
about 38° F 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 


VANCOUVER—Allan M. McGavin 
has been elected president of McGav- 
in Bakeries. He is also general man- 
ager of these associate companies. 
Announcement was made by James 
McGavin, chairman of the board. The 
company has its head office in Van- 
couver, B.C., with branches through- 
out western Canada. Elected to the 
board of directors was B. C. Brown, 
assistant general manager. Mr. Brown 
has been with McGavin Bakeries 33 
years. 
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SCREENING LABORATORY 

NEW YORK—Dr. Henry B. Hass, 
president of Sugar Research Founda- 
tion, Inc., announces the appointment 
of Herstein Laboratories, Inc., New 
York City, as screening laboratory 
for certain projected studies of the 
foundation. Under the direction of 
Karl M. Herstein, president, research 
ideas developed by the foundation 
will be given preliminary examina- 
tion in the laboratory to determine 
their practical values. Dr. Milton 
Farber, formerly chemical research 
associate at Cornell Medical College, 
and Jack M. Solomon, who was with 
the drug manufacturing department 
of R. H. Macy & Co., have joined 
the staff of Herstein Laboratories to 
devote their time exclusively to sugar 
projects. 
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BIG NAME 
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Famous for Flours 
Milled from Michigan 
Soft White Wheat 


Established 1862 
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NEW YORK e BOSTON 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 


THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


1892 
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The true strength of PAGE’S 
flours is like a pyramid. The 
broad base rests on favorable 
location which enables us to 
draw choice wheats from four 
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4-STATE BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS MAY CONVENTION 


MILWAUKEE — Officers of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn., with chairmen of the 
convention, program, demonstration 
and flour committees form the spe- 
cial committee that will work with 
the Lake Michigan States Bakers 
Conference in planning the 1953 con- 
vention to be held in Milwaukee, 
May 18-20. 

A joint meeting on convention 
plans was held in the Wisconsin Bak- 
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ers Association, Inc., office here. 
Representatives from the national 
allied trades group were present, as 
were representatives from. allied 
trades and bakers groups in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois and Indi- 
ana, states which will join in the 
meeting. 

The Wisconsin allied trades group 
is headed by Arnold Boettcher, Mil- 
waukee, manager, National Yeast 
Corp. He announced the following 
committee appointments to serve for 
1953 at the January meeting: 

Program, M. A. Lee, Procter & 


Gamble, chairman, assisted by Erv 
Janik, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Ed Polezynski, Cudahy Bros., 
Ray Burck, Bay State Milling Co., 
E. J. Zierfuss, Durkee Famous Foods 
and Ph. Orth Jr., Ph. Orth Co. 
Convention, H. W. Cox, Milwau- 
kee, Bear-Stewart Co., and immedi- 
ate past president of the Wisconsin 
group, chairman; Don Reed, Clinton 
Foods; Clarence Crager, Crager Re- 
frigerator Co.; Henry Schranck, H. 
C. Schranck Co.; L. M. Davis, Ho- 
bart Sales and Service; Jack Truss, 
Rahtjen, Truss & Heider; Art Fors- 

















Huge Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis provi 
bigger and better exhibits at the ARBA Convention. Convenient to hotels, too. 


des more space for this year's 
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ARBA St. Louis 


@ @ @ Convention-Exhibition 


What’s new in Selling. Your Baking industry is making great 
progress in expanding present markets and opening new ones. 
GO and SEE for yourself — in St. Louis! 


What's new in Production. New techniques, formulas, improved 
ingredients and lots more — can help you bake more efficiently, 
more economically. GO and SEE for yourself — in St. Louis! 


What’s new in Equipment. The search for better, more efficient 
equipment means progress... towards more profit. 
GO and SEE for yourself — in St. Louis! 


You'll have a wonderful time in a wonderful city. You'll 


meet old friends... make new ones...and enjoy the hospitality 


of your Fleischmann Man, at Hospitality Terrace. Be sure 
to drop by for coffee, pastry and a hearty welcome. 





(We're on Aisle C, Booths 19 and 20.) 
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WM The makers of FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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man, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; John Sorum, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; Erv Janik, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co.; Al Hayden, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; C. G. Swanson, Genera] 
Mills, Inc.; Ted Hein, T. J. Hein Com. 
pany, Inc., Walter Laev, Walter 
Laev, Inc., Louis Rathman, Rathman 
Agency, E. H. Saron, Sielaff Paper 
Co., and George Huebner, Anheuser. 
Busch, Inc., all from Milwaukee, and 
Robert Goman, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Appleton. 

The flour committee is headed by 
John Sorum of Pillsbury, assisted by 
Ray Burck, Bay State Milling; Ches. 
ter E. Cook, King Midas Flour Mills: 
William Grewe, International Mill. 
ing Co., (Chicago); C. G. Swanson, 
General Mills, and Henry Y. Klepper, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

The demonstration committee has 
Gene Harris, Swift & Co., as chair. 
man, assisted by Connie Desmond. 
Milwaukee Gas Co.; Art Forsman, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co.; Arthur 
Tomlin, Bear-Stewart Co.; Steve 
Szymanski, Standard Brands; Frank. 
lyn Kullmann, Lever Brothers Co,: 
Robert Risch, Moreau & Risch, Bud 
Rock, Karp’s Milwaukee Baker’s 
Supplies, Inc., and C. G. Swanson, 
General Mills. 

Other committee chairmen are 
Bernie Schmidt, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., membership and at- 
tendance; Phil Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth 
Co., University of Wisconsin bakery 
equipment; Ray Pinczkowski, Ph, 
Orth Co., outing committee. 
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CONTAINER PLANT SOLD 
NEW YORK—National Container 
Corp., producer of kraft board ship- 
ping containers and kraft paper prod- 
ucts, has purchased Empire Box, Inc, 
Atlanta, it was announced by J. L. 
Kipnis, executive vice president. 
The company will continue manv- 
facturing operations of the plant un- 
der the name of National Container 
Corp. Sidney B. Marks has _ been 
named general manager of the new 
plant. Formerly he served as sales 
manager of the company’s Atlanta 
office. George R. McCarthy was ap- 
pointed assistant manager. 








J. P. Menichetti 


R. H. Wiedenman 


PROMOTIONS—Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. has promoted two of its mem- 
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bers, according to R. L. Nafziger, g 


president of the firm. Joseph P. Meni- 
chetti has been named division sales 
manager of eastern bread plants and 


Russell H. Wiedenman is the new mal- ~ 


ager of Interstates’ Butternut bread 3 
bakery in Cincinnati. Mr. Menichetti # 


joined Interstate in 1943 as a sales 
man, later becoming manager of the 


Springfield, Il, plant and for the ~ 
past 2, years manager of the But © 


ternut plant in Cincinnati. His new 
headquarters will be Chicago. Mr. 
Wiedenman joined Interstate 
years ago and has been office mar 
ager of the Weber Baking Co., Sants 
Barbara, Cal., office manager of the 
Log Cabin Bread Co., Los Angeles 
and division cost control manager fot 
Dolly Madison Cakes, Ltd. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 





















































“T respect the fact you used to be a butcher, McNoose, TON 
but here we like to sell a complete loaf of bread.” FAENDERSON 

















McNoose, a newcomer around a bake shop, has a lot to learn. Wonder if he knows, 
for instance, about all the services Russell-Miller offers to bakers. Or about 
Russell-Miller’s complete line of fine bakery flours .. . that they’re especially milled 
from spring wheat, hard and soft winter wheats, with unusual tolerance and 
high absorption qualities. Wonder if he knows that this complete milling service 
provides the kind of economical, efficient performance needed in today’s bake shop. 
If McNoose doesn’t have the word, maybe you can tell him. Or if you can’t take 
the time (we know you're busy these days) ask your jobber or Russell-Miller 
representative. 
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Aecaudse it is superior flour processed for each 
individual operator. Each baker sets his own spec- 
ifications for SAPPHIRE, and the flour he receives 
exactly meets those specifications, shipment after 
shipment. Uniformity is SAPPHIRE’S strong point, 
and superiority, its inherent quality. 


Aecasude it is milled from choice wheats, including 
the high protein, hard wheats typical of the great 
Northwest. On-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheats is made available to our several mills; and 
these wheats are milled with the advantage of our 
years of experience in handling this grain and 
with the control of a complete and modern milling 
laboratory. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4 401d on 2 quality basis 


Aecaudse the bulk of our marketing is to commer- 
cial bakers, who comprise an exacting, quality 
market. Therefore it is necessary for us to supply 
these bakers with an outstanding product that jus- 
tifies their placing business with us on a quality 
basis alone. This we have done for a third of a 
century under the tradename SAPPHIRE. ... We 
can serve you equally well. 








ee 5 
4 MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 1 
4) General Oifices: Great Falls, Montana 
Please have your representative call and give me com / 
plete information about milling flour to my individual / 
specifications. / 
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HEADS BOSTON CLUB—Kenneth Mullen (center), Hazel’s Bakery, Allston, 
is being congratulated following his election to the presidency of the Bakers 
Club of Boston. Bestowing his regards is G. W. Beane, Hanks’ Bakery, Stone- 
ham, retiring president. Looking on is the new vice president, Theodore 
Howard, Swift & Co. Others elected were: First vice president, John Risch, 
Golden Flake Baking Co., Cambridge, and second vice president, Ted Howard, 
Swift & Co. Seth F. A. Wood, E. M. Noel Co., and James Mackey, New 
England Bakers Assn., were returned to their offices of treasurer and secre- 
tary. Elected to the board of directors were John Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s; 
Mr. Beane; Henry Sullivan, Hall Baking Co.; Philip Sheehan, Sherman Paper 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
. 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 








Products Co., and James Duffy, R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 





OBA Service Awards 
to Go to Employees 


NEW YORK—tThe Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., has in- 
itiated a program whereby the per- 
sonnel of member firms will be rec- 
ognized for their years of faithful 
service. 

The program, conceived and super- 
vised by Frank A. Busse, director of 
personnel, was created so that mem- 
bers -will have an 
opportunity to es- 
tablish an annual 
affair for present- 
ing these emblems 
to those employ- 
ees _ completing 
specific terms of 
service. The desig- 
nation is usually made in intervals 
of five years of service. 

The service award emblem is a 
9/16 in. triangle with the QBA trade 
mark of little Miss Sunbeam super- 
imposed above a blue enamel hack- 
ground. The individual bakery name 
(“Headquarters’’) is inlaid and filled 
in with hard baked enamel. Besides 
the basic pin, the emblem is also 
mounted on such articles as tie clips 
(both chain and bar types), money 
clips and belt buckles. Mr. Busse 
claims that a more intimate relation- 
ship was experienced between man- 
agement and labor as evidenced by 
the proud bearing of employees, par- 
ticularly those who had many years 
of faithful service. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW GENERAL MANAGER 
OF AEROIL APPOINTED 


SOUTH HACKENSACK, NJ. — 
Joseph Halperin has been appointed 
general manager and general sales 
manager of Aeroil Products Co., Inc., 
South Hackensack, N.J., it was an- 
nounced by E. E. Anderson, president. 
At the same time, Irwin Abrams was 
named treasurer of the company. 

Prior to his joining Aeroil about 
two years ago, Mr. Halperin was 
sales manager of National Steam 
Cleaner Sales Corp., New York. Pre- 
viously, he had been affiliated with 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo. 

Mr. Abrams, formerly served as 











comptroller and remains as assistant 
secretary. He joined the Aeroil or- 
ganization in 1944. 

L. L. Yarrington, formerly vice 
president and general manager, re- 
signed to devote his time to his busi- 
ness in Florida. 
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WORCESTER FIRM PLANS 
$500,000 IMPROVEMENT 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Plans for 
a $500,000 expansion of product and 
storage facilities for the Table Top 
Pastry Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
were announced by Theodore A. Ton- 
na, president. 

The company, which now produces 
100,000 pies a day for distribution 
in New England, will make additions 
to two plants, including the instal- 
lation of two large freezers. 
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IOWA ALUMINUM FIRM 
NAMES VICE PRESIDENT 


FORT MADISON, IOWA — The 
Aluminum Foil Packaging Co., Fort 
Madison, Iowa, announces the elec- 
tion of R. R. Zimmerman as execu- 
tive vice president in charge of sales. 

A new sales policy is being insti- 
tuted with a broker and jobber set- 
up planned. 

The new sales office will be Alu- 
minum Foil Packaging Co., 6060 Man- 
chester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXCHANGE WITH ENGLAND 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—John Sum- 
mers, manager of the Okmulgee A. 
& M. Tech Bakery, recently sent to 
the head of the bakery and confec- 
tionery department of the Manches- 
ter Municipal College of Technology. 
Manchester, England, departmental 
information used in Tech’s baking 
school in exchange for material used 
in his department. The request came 
from Albert R. Daniel, senior lectur- 
er in the Manchester baking school, 
through information supplied by Dr. 
Francis Aylward, head of the Depart- 
ment of Food Technology, Borough 
Polytechnic, London, who visited the 
Okmulgee school about a year ago. 
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Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. 
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In Just 


4 SHORT MONTHS 


The Story of this years Winter Wheat 
will be history. 


Present growing conditions favor another 
fine Crop of the *WORLD’S BEST 
MILLING WHEAT for Nebraska 








Association and millers the quality of Nebraska wheat has been con- 
sistently improved. First by developing and distributing varieties 
having the best milling and baking characteristics. Second by elim- 


* In a statewide program led by the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
inating varieties that won’t make good bread. 














Make Your Bread Better With 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Patansence FLOURS 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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A reader service feature announcing the 


items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3337—Gloss 
White Paint 


A new gloss white paint for walls 
and ceilings, said to be chemical re- 
sistant, has been developed by the 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co. Formulated 
on a synthetic rubber base, it is re- 
ported to resist attack by moisture, 
grease, chemical fumes and caustic 
cleaners. In recent laboratory tests 
this gloss withstood humidity, acid, 
alkali and grease tests without blis- 
tering, stain or other damage, re- 
ports the company. Further infor- 
mation is available by checking No. 
3337 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3339—Chocolate 
Ieing Booklet 


Mallet & Co. has available a 20- 
page, two-color booklet, “What’s in 
It for Me?” dealing with chocolate 
icings. Koko Kreme is the company’s 
new chocolate icing base in homo- 





No. 3337—Gloss White Paint 
] No. 3338—Truck Ventilator 


] No. 3339—Icing Booklet 


COMPANY... .ccccccccccccecess 


ADDRESS . occ cccccccccvcvcsces 


new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


118 So. 6th St. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Others (list numbers).......... 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THiS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


New Propvers 


/ New Services 
- 


New Luiverature 


development of new and improved products, 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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geneous form. Sections of the book- 
let deal with this product’s flavor, 
appeal, uses, unformity and cost. Al- 
so included are 10 pages of formulas 
using chocolate icings, with the bowl 
cost for each. The booklet may be 
obtained free by checking No. 3339 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3340—Depanning 
Compound 


H. Hexter & Son is introducing 
a new depanning compound, called 
“Greas-It”, which the company 
claims, holds many advantages. Ac- 
cording to the firm, the new product 
is a pure vegetable product, edible 
and nutritious, guaranteed to meet 
all federal and pure food require- 
ments. It is applied to pans in a 
thin film, and will not caramelize or 
carbonize, according to the company. 
It is odorless and smokeless, the 
firm says, will depan bread, cake or 
other baked goods cleanly, and 
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(] No. 3340—Depanning Product 
-] No. 3341—Scrubbing Machine 
C] No. 3342—Bakery Oil 
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speeds hand application, spray or 
machine operation. It is packed in 
40 lb. steel pails and 400 Ib. steel 
barrels. A folder describing the new 
product can be obtained by marking 
No. 3340 on the coupon and mailing. 


No. 3338—Truck 
Ventilator 


A power-driven roof ventilator for 
panel delivery trucks has been in- 
troduced by the Evans Products Co. 
The new ventilator serves to pressur- 
ize the interior of the truck body and 
prevents dust and dirt from entering 
through cracks around doors and 
windows, the company says. Mount- 
ed in the roof near the front of the 
truck, the ventilator delivers 200 cu. 
ft. of air a minute. It weighs 8 lb. 
and is adaptable to either six or 
12-volt electrical systems. One fea- 
ture of the unit is its 8-in. Evenair 
magnesium die-cast fan, similar to 
those used in the company’s line of 
bus and truck heaters. The ven- 





tilator can be quickly dismantled by 
removing four screws. It is 6% in. 
deep, 15 in. long and 11 in. wide. 


The louvred ventilator cowl pro- 
trudes 3 in. above the roof of the 
truck and is installed so that the 
fan side is flush with the truck ceil- 
ing. The new ventilator can be used 
in any truck, it is reported. More 
information is available by checking 
No. 3338 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3341—Serubbing 
Maehine 


Improvements in the Tornado floor 
scrubbing machine have been an- 
nounced by the Breuer Electric Man- 
ufacturing Co. A new brush coupling 
device permits the operator to move 
the machine over the brush, start the 
motor, making the engagement auto- 
matic. To remove the brush, the op- 
erator tips the machine up and gives 
the brush a slight nudge with his 
foot, removing the brush, according 
to the manufacturer. The machine 
has dual motor switches on either 
side of the handle, the left hand also 
controlling the valve to the solu- 
tion tank for regulating solution flow. 
Handle length is adjustable and a 
solution gauge warns the operator 
when the tank is empty. More in- 
formation and literature is available 
by checking No. 3341, 


No. 3342—Bakery 
Oil 


Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, is now 
making national distribution of its 
Kraft Oil. The product is the same 
light-bodied oil that was introduced 
in consumer sized packages less than 
three years ago, according to the 
company. For institutional and bak- 
ing use it’will be sold in one and 
five gal. cans. Principal advantage 
claimed for the product is a double 
refining process used in its manufac- 
ture. It results in a bland, lighter- 
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David Harum 
says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Quality Bakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO 


OKLAHOMA 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 

“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 

pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on a specific problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 





3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 








393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y- 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
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podied oil for cakes, pies and pastries 
it is claimed. During the product’s 
introductory period, Kraft is offering 
free, gallon-sized samples of the oil 
to institutional and bakery users. 
These can be obtained from local 
Kraft Foods Co. institutional repre- 
sentatives. More details are avail- 
able by checking No. 3342 and mail- 
ing the coupon. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 

No. 3307—Bag and label sealing 
machine, Mercury Heat Sealing 
Equipment Co. 

No. 3308—Self-sticking product la- 
bel, Goodren Products Corp. 

No. 3309—Booklet on financial man- 
agement, Chapman & Grimes, Inc. 

No. 3310—Truck decals, American 
Decalcomania Co. 

No. 33811—Welded seal 
Plastic Packaging Co. 

No. 3312—Loading dock cover, At- 
las Products Co. 

No. 38313—Cabinet temperature 
control, Food Technology, Inc. 

No. 3314—Interfolded wax tissue, 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 

No. 3315—Cellophane printing 
method, Dobeckmun Co. 

No. 3316—Refrigerated display 
case, Lern, Inc. 

No. 3317—Food storage and deliv- 
ery cabinet, Bevles Co. 


process, 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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No. 3318—Tefion products bulletin, 
Packing Division, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc. 

No. 3319 — Screw conveyor, M-H 
Standard Co. 

No. 3320—Storage rack, Crescent 
Metal Products, Inc. 

No., 38321—Wrapping machine, Bat- 
tle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co. 

No. 3322—Oil-fired furnace, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3323—Automatic temperature 
alarm, Mack Electric Devices, Inc. 

No. 3324—Anti-fog liquid, Indust- 
rial Products Co. 

No. 3325 — Metal cake container, 
Atlantic Can Co. 

No. 3326 — Cookie tray, Standard 
Folding Trays Corp. 

No. 3327 — Filling machine, Filler 
Machine Co., Inc. 

No. 3328—Industrial paint, Enter- 
prise Paint Mfg. Co. 

No. 3329—Tenderizing agent, Bro- 
lite Co., Inc. 

No. 3330—Emergency lighting unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 

No. 3331—Booklets on stabilizers, 
Seaplant Chemical Corp. 

No. 3332—Booklet on plant mainte- 
nance, Wheeler Associates, Inc. 

No. 3333—Automatic door control, 
Dor Omatic Division of Republic In- 
dustries, Inc. 

No. 3334—Polyethylene drum liner, 
Mehl Mfg. Co. 

No. 3335—Conveyor leasing plan, 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 3336—Steam cleaner, Sellers 
Injector Corp. 








*“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 








SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








VIRGINIA BAKERS GROUP 
CHANGES MEETING DATES 


RICHMOND, VA.—A change in 
1953 convention dates has been made 
by Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary, has announced. 

The new dates are Oct. 2-3 at Nat- 
ural Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 
Va. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE JOHNSON BUYS 
ALL OF FIRM’S STOCK 


PEORIA, ILL.—George W. John- 
son, operator and principal stockhold- 
er of Mueller-Johnson Baking Co. for 
the past 33 years, has acquired all of 
the minority stock of the corporation 
and will undertake a broad, moderniz- 
ing program for the continued manu- 
facture and distribution of bread and 
bakery products in the Danville, Il., 
area. Simultaneously, Mr. Johnson 
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is making a substantial investment in 
Midland Bakeries Co., Peoria, from 
whom he will receive some assistance. 


In commenting on these develop- 
ments Mr. Johnson pointed out that 
he was not retiring from active par- 
ticipation in Mueller-Johnson’s af- 
fairs, and that there would be no 
major changes in the operating per- 
sonnel of the Mueller-Johnson Baking 
Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BAKERS’ OFFICE MOVED 


LOS ANGELES—Associated Bak- 
ers of Southern California has moved 
its headquarters to a new location 
after being situated in its old office 
for 33 years. : 

The new address will be 516-519 
F. P. Fay Bldg., 326 W. Third St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal., according to 
William F. Ireland, secretary-man- 
ager. 








GET BIGGER PIE PROFITS 


with 


PIE-PAK$ . . . the dust-proof pie containers with an 


overall cellophane top to allow full visibility of your products 
and show your name prominently displayed — keep that “oven- 


fresh” flavor in your pies longer and reduce stales and damage 





FOR SOFT PIES 


returns to a mini- 
mum, Sturdily made 
of pure virgin pulp, 
chemically 
for sanitary purposes. 
Send for special low- 
cost trial order of 
1000 Pie-Paks to De- 


treated 





FOR TWO-CRUST PIES 


partment E. 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. © 1300 HUDSON STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 




















yf, psoludely Suaranteed/ 
efter Crop! 


Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. - 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 








































W. E. Toms has purchased the 
West Des Moines (lowa) Bake Shop. 
& 

Kohn’s Baking Co., Austin, Texas, 
has changed its name to the Kohn & 
Cox Baking Co., it was announced 
by Bird Kohn and Lambuth Cox, 
partners and owners. The change in 
name came on the 50th anniversary 
of the firm and was coincident with 
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Tying ng the Baker’s Doorbell 


an announcement that the baking 
company had started construction of 
a new plant. 


Casco (Wis.) Home Bakery has 
been opened by Mrs. Milton Waldow 
and Mrs. Edward Brusda. 

a 
New flour handling equipment will 


be installed by Colvin Baking Co., 
Janesville, Wis., in its current im- 
provement program, according to 
company officials. Already completed 
are interior and exterior refurbishing 
of the plant, and expansion of retail 
outlets to 600. Further outlet ex- 
pansion is planned, states Thomas 
Joyce, sales manager. Colvin employs 
about 60 persons. Phil Joyce is gen- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


EHIND the HUNTER name 

stands your best guarantee of flour 
quality . . . the realistic guarantee of 
large wheat storage space to provide a 
wide selection of choice baking wheats 
the year around. Our terminal stor- 
age facilities are sufficient for an en- 
tire year’s milling needs. That’s why 
HUNTER flours always bake 


superbly. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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eral manager and secretary-treasur- 
er; Frank Berg, plant superintend- © 
ent; Leo Bier, office manager; Rich- 
ard Bier, night foreman, and Vernon 
Erbs, baking foreman. 


M. L. Moore, formerly of Odessa, 
Texas, has reopened the Portales 
(N.M.) Bakery. 

& 


Deming Pastry Shop, Deming, 
N.M., has moved into a new building. 
E. L. Uzueta is owner of the firm. 


More than 1,000 persons registered 
at the formal opening of the Byerly 
Bakery, a new business in Chadron, 
Neb. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. George Korando and 
family are operating a bakery in 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

w 


Ozone Confectioners & Bakers 
Supply Co., has discontinued manu- 
facturing operations in its New York 
City plant and has moved into its 
new plant at East Paterson, NJ. 

* 

Green’s Grocery & Bake Shop, To- 
peka, was damaged by fire recently. 
The building loss was $500. Loss of 
contents amounted to $100. The blaze 
started in a trash box. 

* 

Roy H. Blackford, Winfield, Kan- 
sas, has opened a new bakery at El 
Dorado, Kansas, and will call it Roy’s 
Bakery. Mr. Blackford was formerly 
with Peerless Bakery, Winfield, Ann’s 
Bakery and Bama Pie Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

* 


Harold N. Stevenson, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Rainbo 
Bread Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
elected president of the Community 
Chest of St. Joseph. Mr. Stevenson ~ 
previously served the chest in the 
same capacity in 1946-48. 

* 

L. W. Justice will erect a new 
building in St. Joseph, Mo., to house 
his bakery, known as the Bee 
Wayne. In 1947 Mr. Justice estab-. 
lished the Bee Wayne Bakery at its 
present location and later added an 
outlet downtown. 

co 

Freihofer Baking Co., Albany, plans 

to build a garage. 
* 

Cambria Home Bakery, Johnstown, 
Pa., recently completed a $12,000 © 
addition to its plant. The storeroom 
of the plant also was renovated as 
part of a remodeling program. 

w 

A business name has been filed for 
Lillian’s Daily Bakery, Buffalo, by 
Lillian R. Lipp. 

oe 

A combination bakeshop and res- 
taurant soon will open at Johnstown, 
Pa. It will be known as the Cake Box 
and Cottage Dinette. Livingston Bak- 
ing Co. will operate the pastry busi- 
ness and Jack Deible will manage the 
restaurant. section. A similar com- 
bination business now is operated un- 
der the same management in another 
Johnstown location. 

a 

The Warrington Bakery, Pensacola, 
Fla., owned by Clarence Chamber- 
lain, has been remodeled. Manage- 
ment has been taken over by the 
owner, who had formerly leased it to 
Daniel Bey. 


Jim and Jimmie’s Bakery, Pensa | 
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cola, Fla., has been remodeled and 
new equipment installed, including a 
64-bun capacity bakery freezer. 

« 

Vincent Castro has opened a bak- 
ery in Miami, which he will operate 
as the Queen’s Pastry Shop. 

ca 

The Merritt Island Bakery, Cocoa, 
Fla., has been opened on Merritt 
Island by M. Gollmer. 

a 

Archie and Cleone Hogan, proprie- 
tors of the National System of Bak- 
eries, Albuquerque, from 1923 to 1946, 
have repurchased the business from 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Hermanson and 
O. S. Landreth. Mr. and Mrs. Hogan, 
who operated the Quality Bakery, 
have sold it to John Ritz. 

e 


Millard F. Taliaferro has _ been 
named sales manager of Holsum 
Bakery, Carlsbad, N.M., it was an- 
nounced by Clyde Carr, manager. Mr. 
Taliaferro was with Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Tulsa, for the past eight 
years. 


Frito Co., Dallas, plans to increase 
its capital structure from $1,250,000 
to $2,370,000 through the sale of 115,- 


000 shares of convertible preferred 
stock, C. E. Doolin, president, an- 
nounced. The plan is to offer 85,000 
shares at public sale at $10 a share 
and $1 a share underwriting com- 
mission. The remaining 30,000 shares 
will be available to employees at $9 
a share. The preferred stock has a 
par value of $7.50 with an annual 
dividend of 70¢ and is convertible into 
1.5 shares of common stock. 


Joseph F. Hernan, sales develop- 
ment manager for Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., Newton Highlands, Mass., sales 
division, was honored at a testi- 
monial recently. He is retiring after 
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DOWFUME EB-15 CONTROLS 
INSECTS IN DEAD STOCK 


DOW mill machinery and spot fumigant 
cleans out insect harbors 


One so-called “dead” spot may be alive with insects 
breeding in small accumulations of stock. Re-infesta- 


tion of your whole milling system may start here! 


Fumigating a bran duster with Dowfume EB-15. 
Note: Operator has gas mask readily available. 


through any other convenient opening. Where pos- 
sible, the liquid should be applied directly on dead 
stock. When properly applied, this reliable fumigant 


can remain effective for a month or more. 


Fumigation with Dowfume® EB-15 is the answer to 


this problem. It offers an efficient means of eliminating 
insects in their breeding places, such as in dead stock 
in milling machinery and flour handling equipment 


capable of retaining fumigant vapors for reasonable 


lengths of time. 


Dowfume EB-15 is simply poured into a hand-hole or 


For general space, vault, box car and tarpaulin fumi- 
gations—Dow Methyl Bromide works speedily but 
thoroughly—controls pests in all stages of develop- 
ment—aerates rapidly. Your local fumigator has the 
facts. Ask him about Dowfume EB-15 and Dow Methy] 
Bromide. We will furnish his name on request. THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 
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43 years of service. Gene Flack, Sun- 
shine advertising director and sales 
counsel, was master of ceremonies. 


The bakery formerly operated by 
William Kohlstaedt in St. Louis has 
been taken over by George Dreyer. 


A new retail outlet has been opened 7 
by the Log Cabin Bakery, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, by Joseph Armstrong, owner 
and manager. 

® 

A retail bakery has been opened re- 

cently in Edmond, Okla., by Ed Blair, | 


A second Baker Boy Bakery is be- 
ing opened at Oklahoma City by the 
owner, A. J. Mann. 


* 
Turner Baking Co., Borger, Texas, | 
has installed a new cake machine. 
a 
John R. Lowell has been named a 
vice president of Larson Baking Co., 


Brooklyn. 
* 


General Baking Corp. has pur- 
chased five acres of land and will 
establish a plant to serve the south- 
east from Spartanburg, S.C. 


The 42nd bakery operated by Van | 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., in the Seattle-Tacoma area 
opened at the Security Market, Se- 
attle. 

a 


Nickles Bakery, recent purchaser 
of the Lehman Bakery equipment in 
New London, Ohio is building a 
60x140 ft. building to house a store, 
offices and garage. 

e 

Koser’s Bakery, Watertown, Wis., | 
has reopened its branch in Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. It is managed by Mrs. 
Herbert R. Lenius, Watertown, Koser 
employee for the past 11 years. 

@ 


The Elkhorn (Wis.) Bakery has 
been purchased by Robert J. Bolten 
from Mr. and Mrs. Martin Peierson 
who operated the shop for the past 
seven years. 

o 

Istas Brothers Bakery, Miller, 
S.D., has completed a remodeling job 
and rearranging of equipment. 

2 

Remodeling of Sehnert’s Bakery, 
Holdredge, Neb., has been completed, 
according to R. E. Sehnert, owner. A7™ 
new front has been installed. The 
firm plans its 20th anniversary event 


soon. 


Adolph Moore, Greeley, Colo., has 
purchased the Bonnie Lee Bakery in 
Fort Lupton, Colo., from L. Noble. ~ 

© 

An open house at the Star Baking 7 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., drew 
3,000 visitors. The bakery is owned 
by the Old Homestead Baking Co. | 
Denver. 

* 


Bloom Bros. Bakery, Inc., Syracuse, 
N.Y., has opened a new bakery in 
the Valley Plaza shopping district. 
Theodore Stark is president of the 
bakery. 

« 


Robert Summers has become sales 
manager of the Royal Baking Co. 
Oklahoma City. 

te 


remodeling is _ being 
Biddeford, 


Extensive 
done at Riley’s Bakery, 
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the KEY to bakery profits... 





UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


flout THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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To hold bread customers these days, 
the major inducement must be loaf 





quality. You keep new won friends 
in the baking business by giving them 
the best in tasty, nourishing bread. 
There is no better help toward that 
goal than ISMERTA in your doughs. 
With ISMERTA you are sure of 
uniform baking performance and all 
} of the flour characteristics that yield 
~~ a good-looking loaf with kind of 
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Lxcellent Baking Kesults 
Guaranteed — 





texture and compressibility the 
bread buyer demands. 





THE Ismert-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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GWE YOUR BRAND Ex VALUE 


> BAGS 


designed 
for your 
customer’s 


RE-USE 


FULPRINT colorful designs appeal 






instantly to the millions of women 


who sew. 


This quality cotton bag with its color- 
fast patterns is easily converted to 
fashionable clothes and many useful 


and charming household articles. 


FULPRINT bags offer YOU, the pro- 
gressive manufacturer, an attractive, 
sturdy container of uniform quality, 
that SELLS your products. Call your 
nearest Fulton branch for the com- 
plete story — how FULPRINT bags 


give your brand extra sales appeal. 


Why not call today? 


ne 


Kansas City, Kans. » Minneapolis + New York City, 347 Madison Ave. * Winter Haven, Fla. * San Francisco * Phoenix 
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Ideal for Imprinting of Advertising Message! 


Bush’s Unusually Flexible Bowl Scraper 
. « « Will Not Crack! 


Made of DuPont Alathon and designed for efficient scraping of all 
standard bowls, Bush’s unusual scraper leaves absolutely no after- 
taste. Useful also for scraping out hot custards and pie fruit kettles 
without harming scraper. 


Send for new catalog featuring many new ornaments as well as 
Bush’s revolutionary low-cost cake tiers that bakers can afford to 
give away. 


_ oo by Leen B, Bnk ™ SU 
Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 








These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








Me 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 





FOR QUALITY” 





“WINGOLD” 
Cfor More Than 50 Years \ “WINONA” 
s “STRONGFELLOW” 
-Willers of. eee “BOXER” 


WHOLE WHEAT 

WHEAT GRAHAM 

“WINGOLD” 
RYE FLours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


Maine. Edward M. and Norman J. 
Roley are the owners. 
¥ 

Mrs. Gibbs’ Pastry Shoppe, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has been purchased by 
Duncan MacLean from Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Gibbs. 

. 

The Grant (Neb.) Bakery has re- 
opened under the new ownership of 
Fred J. Upright. 

a 

A new bakery specializing in Ger- 
man rye and twist bread has been 
opened in East Helena, Mont., by Al- 
bert and Martha Schaefer. 

s 

Roger Julian is now manager of 
the City Bakery, Brookings, S.D. Mr. 
Julian and his brother, Al, formerly 
were co-managers. 

* 

H. W. Landgren sold his bakery 
and restaurant business in Williston, 
N.D., to Earle Akry, Brainerd, Minn. 

y 

Bell Bakeries, Inc., has closed its 
New Britain, Conn., plant, accord- 
ing to H. A. Oberle, manager. Mr. 
Oberle expects to be reassigned by 
the firm. Lack of expansion property 
was cited as the reason for closing. 

e 

Glenwood Bakery, Lewiston, Maine, 
has opened a branch store in Auburn, 
Maine. 

i} 


The bakery operated by L. B. Hartz 
Stores in Thief River Falls, Minn., for 
18 years will be discontinued, and the 
stock of merchandise and supplies 
taken over by Jung’s Bakery, operat- 
ing two establishments in the city. 

8 

A special promotion was arranged 
by the Henderson (Minn.) Bakery 
to note its first anniversary. 

s 


D. B. Whitson has been named as- 
sistant manager of Sweetheart Bak- 
eries, Minot, N.D. 

* 

Wayne Harsh, Beatrice, Neb., is 
leasing the bakery in Sutton, Neb., 
from H. B. May, owner. 

z 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Buettner, Chi- 
cago, have purchased the Long Bak- 
ery in Hayward, Wis., from Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward A. Long and have re- 
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named it the Hayward Bakery. Mr. 
Buettner has been a baker for 39 
years. 
o 

Adolph Baca and Gilbert Breeze, 
drivers for Supreme Bakers, .Albu- 
querque, were recently awarded one 
year safe driving certificates by Wil- 
liam Wagner, service superintendent 
for Bowman Biscuit Co., Denver. 


Josh Ellis has been retained by 
Holsum Bakery, South Miami, as 
publicity director. 

oe 

Misfortune twice beset C. G. Mc- 
Clesky, diseributor for Mead’s Fine 
Bread Co. in Hatch and Hot Springs, 
N.M. While delivering a load of bread 
recently his truck caught fire and 
burned. When a wrecker arrived on 
the scene the next day to tow away 
the remains the burned truck could 
not be located. 

a 


Hilmer B. Johnson, Buhl, Minn., 
has sold his bakery to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Saulsbury, Moorhead, Minn. 
Mr. Saulsbury was formerly pastry 
chef of the Frederic Martin Hotel 
of Moorhead. 

* 

The Wonewoc (Wis.) Bakery which 
has been closed for several years, has 
reopened for business. Marvy Bulin 
and Mrs. James McIntyre are new 
employees. 

* 

The Joseph Kellar Bakery, St. 

Louis, has closed. 


+ 
The bakery formerly operated by 
Ed Knaus of St. Louis has been taken 
over by William Freiling. 
6 
Wal-Ann’s Bakery is opening in 
one of the six new shops recently 
completed on Pompano Beach, Fla. 
oe 


Arthur C. Purdy has resigned as 
manager of the Fort Pierce, Fla., 
Bell Bakeries, Inc. He had been with 
the organization for approximately 
10 years. 

«@ 


The exclusive bakery franchise in 
the multi-million dollar shopping 
center in the Los Angeles suburban 
area of Lakewood, with a population 
of 70,000 people, is held by Charles 
Coate. 





818 Wayzata Blvd. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

Bread and Rolls e 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Cakes and Pastries 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOURS! 


Always dependable, always the best 
... famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 


KING HUBBARD 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
SPRING MAIDE — 
‘SUPERLATIVE | 
SONNY HUBBARD 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 37 











1. True. When the humidity is low, 
increased evaporation of water from 
the dough will result in decreased 
yield and dough crusting. This crusted 
dough does not ferment properly and 
when folded cause streaks and lumps 
in the finished products. 


2. False. Malt syrup should be 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


stored in a cool place, about 70° F. 
It has tendency to darken in color 
during storage. This darkening proc- 
ess is speeded up considerably when 
it is stored in a warm place. 


3. False. Whole wheat flour con- 
tains about 2% wheat germ. 
4. False. Each pound of butter 


should be replaced by 13 oz. of short- 
ening, 21 oz. liquid milk and % oz. 
of salt. Of course, the flavor derived 
from butter will be lost when this is 
done. 

5. True. However, the ash content 
of the flour is no indication of its 
baking quality. 


6. True. Honey varies in composi- 
tion depending on its source. An aver- 
age sample will contain about 75% 
invert syrup and about 15 to 20% 
water. It will also contain a small 
amount of other substances, some of 
which give honey its natural flavor. 


7. False. There is no difference in 
these lards except in the method of 
cooling. Smooth lard is made by 
rapidly chilling melted lard on a 
refrigerated drum. Grainy lard is 
cooled slowly and allowed to chill in 
the containers. 


8. False. In order to replace 10 Ib. 
whole eggs, a mixture of approxi- 
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mately 5% lb. whites and 4% Ib, 
yolks is required. 

9. True. Slow cooling also destroys 
some of the levulose through the re- 
action of the acid. When invert syrup 
is properly made it will contain ap- 
proximately 50% levulose and 50% 
dextrose. Levulose is figured at about 
173% sweet and dextrose about 75% 
sweet when compared to granulated 
sugar (sucrose). 


10. False. Too low a frying temper- 
ature will cause an increase in fat 
absorption. 

11. False. They are usually baked 
at about 425° F. A temperature of 
425° C. would be 797° F. which is 
entirely too high for baking. 

12. True. Experimental baking tests 
show that at this temperature the 
best results are obtained. 

13. False. They will have less 
spread. When granulated sugar is 
used, the undissolved sugar crystals 
in the dough dissolve during baking, 
causing the spread. As dextrose is 
fine, the crystals dissolve to a large 
extent, during the mixing of the 
dough, leaving few crystals to dis- 
solve in the oven. 

14. False. French doughnuts depend 
upon a liberal quantity of eggs for 
their lightness and other characteris- 
tics. Replacing a large portion of 
the eggs with milk would produce an 
inferior doughnut. 

15. True. When the rolls are placed 
in the oven saturated with low pres- 
sure steam, water condenses on the 
surface resulting in a somewhat 
greater expansion of the dough. 

16. True. This amount of space is 
usually figured when a regulation size 
trough is used. If trough space is too 
lorge, the sponge will spread out in- 
stead of rising properly. If it is too 
small, the sponge will overflow. 

17. True. Evaporated whole milk is 
composed of 72% water, 20% milk 
solids and 8% butter fat. 

18. False. About 20 shell eggs are 
required to make 1 qt. of whole eggs. 

19. False. The leavening content 
should be decreased somewhat. If 
the same amount of leavening or 
more were used, the cake batter 
would expand too much, producing an 
open grained cake or it would cause 
the cake to fall during baking. This 
is due to the air pressure decreasing 
as the altitude rises. 

20. False. They are usually held at 
a temperature of about 29% to 
30%° F. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
TO MEET AT SIOUX FALLS 


SIOUX FALLS—Cookie, pie and 
pastry demonstrations will be among 
the features of the South Dakota 
Bakers Assn. convention April 21 at 
Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls. 

The program, arranged by William 
A. H. Schmidt, Schmidt Brothers 
Baking Co., Canton, S.D., president, 
is as follows: 

8:30 a.m., registration; 9:30 a.m. 
cookie demonstration, F. A. Schafer, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; 12 m., lunch- 
eon; 1:45 p.m., Danish pastry demon- 
stration, Sunshine Bakery cooperat- 
ing, Paul Pfrommer, Durkee Famous 
Foods; 3:15 p.m., pie demonstration, 
Sunshine Bakery cooperating, C. D. 
Kenney, Procter & Gamble; 4:45 p.m., 
business session; 5:30 p.m., cocktail 
hour; 6:30 p.m., dinner. 

Dinner speaker will be E. J. Sper- 
ry, Sperry Industrial Publications, 
Chicago. 

Registrations are being handled by 
Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling Co., 
Watertown, S.D., secretary of the as- 
sociation. 
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CHASE BAG COMPANY 


has 


over 100 years experience 
in making bags 
for 


the milling industry 
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~ CHASE Bac company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE K 


IN G—cookie and dough 


CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING 


100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





nut flour 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING 
* MEPHERSON, — ° 
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HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE’ 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED 


CO, 














The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


[] One year $4 


[] Two years $7 


WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
WILL HEAR GEORGE GRAF 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.— George 
Graf, well known sales authority, 
will deliver two talks at the spring 
convention of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Assn. March 22 at the Ruffner 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Graf 
will address sales managers and su- 
pervisors in the afternoon and in the 
evening he will be the featured ban- 
quet speaker. The banquet is open to 
bakers and allied members. 

Robert Storck, association presi- 
dent, said the afternoon meeting will 
begin at 3 p.m. and will center on 
the sales problem peculiar to the 
West Virginia market. 

Registration must be made in ad- 
vance to the association office, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston. 
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“I don’t like to say anything that 
might embarrass the summer board- 
ers,” said the old farmer to his new 
hired hand. “If I frown at you when 
we are at the table, that means for 
you to quit eating.” 

“All right,” replied the man. “I 
don’t like to say much myself. If I 
frown back at you, that means I ain’t 
goin’ to stop.” 

a 


At meetings I love with a special 
devotion 

The person who finally seconds my 
motion. 


& 

The little six-year-old was making 
her first visit to the country. The 
farmer’s wife was taking her around 
the place. She saw the chickens, the 
garden, the barn, and ended at the 
pig pen where an enormous sow was 
reclining in the sun. 

“Big, isn’t she?” asked the farmer’s 
wife. 

“And I know why,” replied the 
girl. ‘‘When I saw her yesterday, she 
had nine little pigs blowing her up.” 

<< 


One stenographer to another: “You 
will like it here—lots of opportunity 
for advances.” 

* 


“Shall we boil this buy?” said one 
cannibal to the other as he trussed 
up the clergyman. 

“No, he is a friar,’ 

& 


A male nurse in a mental hospital 
noticed a patient with his ear close to 
the wall, listening intently. The pa- 
tient held up a finger for him to be 
very quiet, then beckoned him over 
and said: “You listen here.” 

The nurse put his ear on the wall 


said the other. 
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OBINSON 
Milling Co: 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO.. Russell, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 











agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR POSITION.... 


WITH 





THE PANIPLUS COMPANY + 742 BOARD OF TRADE. BUILDING © KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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New, thrilling experiences. . 
Right downtown. 350 
rooms— modern, with bath 










and shower. Nightly music, 


Write for 
information 





today or see 
your own 
travel agent 


WM. R. HOGAN, 
Pres. & Mng. Dir. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


wite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The American Baker 
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(Continued from page 24) 


me, but definitely a challenge. First, 
because this group had such faith in 
me; secondly, the privilege it af- 
forded me, since they had never em- 
p'oyed a woman to administer. These 

plus the unfailing support of this 
group, the cooperative spirit among 
all members in those early days, 
made it most interesting to work 
toward, and carry out, the ideals and 
objects which brought this club into 
existence. In those early years we 
had an executive committee, as well 
as a board of directors (24 in num- 
ber) who met once a month. We were 
struggling to gain recognition, and 
so inaugurated activities and services 
that would bring up new memberships 
and insure our reason to exist. Many 
times I called on these men for help, 
and at times there was some ques- 
tion as to how the club should be 
operated. Never, at any time was 
there any question regarding the ob- 
jects and the ultimate goal to be an 
‘industry club.’ In the 10 years there 
has been some question regarding 
our activities, but always the final 
decision was to remain an ‘industry 
club.’ To serve the baking industry— 
to do the things not in conflict with 
any other organization, but to aug- 
ment their efforts, was the guide rule 
we used. 

600 Members 

“True, we had our ups and downs, 
and the record will show some serious 
problems presented themselves, but 
it was the support and adherence to 
good business principles and ideals 
that carried us forward—reaching 
the end of a decade with over 600 
members, scattered throughout the 
world. 

“Every officer—every member of 
this club—should be proud, for we 
have been written up as being the 
largest industry club—we have been 
patterned after in many ways by or- 
ganizations in our own industry, and 
others. 

“Cold figures show the net worth 
in 1943 to be $4,200—as against a 
current net worth of $51,100—and 
the 1943 budget was $8,500—while 
the current annual budget is set 
at $35,000. 

“Some other interesting figures 
should be the comparison of growth 
and activities—in 1943, 125 active 
members; in 1953, 616 active mem- 
bers, 311 of them local, 305 nonresi- 
dent, and 38% of them bakers. 

“Our total number of visitors for 
the 10 years, 112,100; 53,751 meals 
served in our dining rooms; 42,926 
hotel, 17,024 railroad, 2,915 plane, 
15,576 theater tickets were handled. 
During the 10 years we had 1,959 
group meetings, many of these were 
arranged by our staff. 


Next 10 Years 


“So, now let us set our sights for 
1963—10 years ahead! If we are to 
follow the past 10 years’ pattern, we 
should have 1,000 or more members, 
larger quarters and expansion in all 
activities. We must think in terms 
of being modern, and accept new 
ideas to coincide with changes in our 
industry. Let’s chart the future for 
a better and bigger Bakers Club of 
Chicago, and to that end I dedicate 
my efforts.” 

When Miss Buell completed this 
report, a rising vote of thanks was 
tendered to her, with special com- 
mendation expressed by James Hen- 
derson, Case-Moody Co., Chicago, re- 
tiring president. 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI. NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Merchandising at the Point of Sale 


By Thomas H. Flood 


Burny Bros., Inc. 
Chicago 


Since the close of World War II, 
there has been a sharp increase in the 
use of all types of advertising media 
on the part of bakers at the multiple- 
unit and independent retail levels. 
Newspaper space both metropolitan 
and community; radio; television, 
and direct mail are employed on a 
much wider scale than ever before. 
Too frequently, however, credit for 
success has been attributed solely to 
these media whereas analysis of the 
results clearly indicates that much of 
that success is due to proper employ- 
ment, consciously or by accident, of 
a media the power and effectiveness of 
which is too often overlooked. I refer 
to sound merchandising at the point- 
of-purchase. 

Contrariwise, wherever and when- 
ever advertising media do not pro- 
duce the results expected of them, the 
causes of failure can usually be found 
to stem from faulty or negligible use 
of proper merchandising at the point- 
of-purchase. 

I prefer the term “point-of-pur- 
chase” to “point-of-sale” because I 
believe when working through this 
media, appeal should be to the con- 
sumer’s reasons for WANTING TO 
BUY rather than emphasizing OUR 
REASONS FOR WANTING TO 
SELL! Therefore, it seems to me that 
a definition of point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising could very well be stated 
as “reminding the customer WHY she 
wants to buy at the place WHERE 
she buys, namely at or in our stores.” 

If we examine the roles of other 
forms of advertising, and some of 
them have been enumerated above, 
we'll find that basically their sole 
purpose is to drive the consumer to 
our stores. What happens after that 
is entirely up to the media under dis- 
cussion—merchandising at the point- 
of-purchase! It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, then to overstate the 
importance of sound merchandising 
at the point-of-purchase. As a matter 
of fact, this form of advertising is 
so powerful that correctly used it 
can and will do an excellent job with- 
out any assistance from its more gla- 
morous relations in the advertising 
family! 

Where merchandising experts once 
talked loud and long about “consu- 
mer demand,” they now take a more 
serious view of “impulse buying,” 
which is, of course, purchasing deci- 
sions made in the store with little 
or no advance planning. When it is 
considered that at least two out of 
five items are purchased on impulse 
alone, then we can begin to appre- 
ciate the value of sound merchandis- 
ing at the point-of-purchase. 

The up-to-the-minute merchandis- 
er, then, spends a good deal of his 
time thinking up ways to get his 
products where they can be seen, 
admired, smelled, and as often as pos- 
sible, tasted! 

How does he go about taking ad- 
vantage of these powerful forces for 


moving bakery products from his 
shelves to the consumer’s table? 

First of all there are the products 
themselves, unique among most food 
products in that they can be seen in 
their natural state ready to be eaten 
without further preparation! There 
can be no question of the compara- 
tive appetite appeal of a rosy, fresh 
peach and the same fruit incarcerat- 
ed in a tin can, however true to life 
the wrapper may picture what’s in- 
side! As some one has so wisely said, 
“The eye eats first” and certainly 
that is true where bakery products 
are concerned. 

Next in point-of-purchase impact 
importance is window display. Edgar 
K. Gebhart, display director for Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., says that “wheth- 
er your display aims at immediate 
sales or simply at prestige windows 
are potentially your most productive 
advertising medium.” In a brochure 
issued as a sales aid to their dealers, 
the RCA-Victor people flatly state 
that ‘“‘Windows are the most impor- 
tant part of your store . . . window 
displays perform five essential steps 
in selling records. They attract atten- 
tion to your merchandise; arouse in- 
terest in your merchandise; please 
the eye; make folks want the mer- 
chandise on display; draw customers 
into the store to buy.” And every- 
thing this brochure says about the 
effectiveness of window display in 
selling records is equally true of bak- 
ery products. 

The principal function of window 
display in point-of-purchase merchan- 
dising is to make the pedestrian stop, 
make a closer inspection of what’s in- 
side, and enter the store to make a 
purchase. As a matter of fact, your 
window is or should be as complete 
an advertisement as the one you 
would buy space for in a newspaper— 
it has arrangement, illustration, and 
copy with one all-important and dis- 
tinctive advantage—it enables you to 
use the actual product itself. 

How can the tremendous potential 
merchandising power of window dis- 
play be generated? There are, it 
seems to me, six fairly simple meth- 
ods: 

FIRST, DISPLAY PRODUCTS IN 
DEMAND. People stop to look at 
things they want. Make sure the dis- 
play clarifies in the consumer’s mind 
her own reasons for wanting to buy 
your products. 

SECOND, TIMELINESS. Fullest 
advantage must be taken of seasonal 
events—such as holidays—happenings 
in the news, popular songs, events of 
public interest, and so on. In this 
same vein it is equally important 
to change the display immediately 
after the theme upon which it is 
based has lost its usefulness. In other 
words, a distinctive holiday display 
should have vanished from the pub- 
lic’s gaze the day after the holiday. 

THIRD, COLOR. This can be 
achieved through proper arrange- 
ment of the products themselves; cov- 
erings for display stands; backdrops; 
window floor coverings; lights, etc. 

FOURTH, SIMPLICITY. Product 


arrangement in window display 
should be clean cut with attention 
centered upon a focal point which 
need not necessarily be the middle 
area. Remember, you have five sec- 
onds or less in which to get your 
message across at this point-of-pur- 
chase. If the prospective customer has 
to try to figure out what your clut- 
tered, disorganized window is driving 
at, you’re a dead pigeon! 

FIFTH, CORRELATION OF MA- 
TERIALS. By this I mean effective 
use of such accessories as easel cards, 
display pieces, window streamers, and 
so on. If the focal point of the dis- 
play is pumpkin pies, for example, 
then all of the accessories relating to 
pumpkin pies should be where they 
are and not clear over at the other 
side of the window! 

SIXTH, ADEQUATE MERCHAN- 
DISE. This simply means putting 
enough merchandise into the display 
to give it a full but not choked ap- 
pearance. If a particular product is 
being featured or sold at a special 
price then that product should be 
mass displayed—it should predomi- 
nate in the display. 

The next place at which point-of- 
purchase merchandising impact must 
be delivered is inside the store itself 
and again, this is largely in the form 
of display. Assuming that the display 
cases have been so designed, laid out, 
and installed as to provide maximum 
visibility, the problem is to take ad- 
vantage of these merchandising aids. 
At this point, we encounter the only 
real difficulty in merchandising bak- 
ery products: They cannot be dis- 
played openly but must be kept under 
or behind glass. With some items, 
however, this difficulty can be effec- 
tively dealt with by giving customers 
a sample or making it possible for 
them to help themselves. 

In the final analysis, this is where 
sales are made or lost for the selling 
counter is that most magical of all 
locations—the point-of-purchase and 
the point-of-sale. Here is where the 
consumer’s reasons for wanting to 
buy meet your reasons for wanting to 
sell and if the resulting fusion is a 
happy one, both are satisfied. 

It is for this reason that, insofar as 
possible, case display should be a 
replica, however much in miniature, 
of the window display. There should 
be the same theme of timeliness, use 
of color, clear-cut simplicity, a dupli- 
cation of window streamers and easel 
cards, and mass display of feature or 
specially-priced items. It is not only 
possible but highly probable that 
from the time a customer looks at 
your window display, makes her de- 
cision, and enters the store she may 
completely forget the impulse to buy 
that particular product or products. 
Especially is this true if she has to 
wait any length of time to be served. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
her decision be kept uppermost in 
her mind through point-of-purchase 
reminders strategically located in the 
store. This brings to mind another 
point-of-purchase contact with which 
much can be done—customer traffic 
hot spots. 








Thomas H. Flood 


AUTHOR—AIl the careful produc- 
tion, sensible buying of ingredients 
and beautiful packaging come to 
naught when the prospective cus- 
tomer is slighted at the firing line— 
the point of sale. Mr. Flood outlined 
several valuable hints before last 
fall’s multiple-unit-retail branch ses- 
sion of the American Bakers Assn. 
convention. His discussion is repro- 
duced for you here. 


Observation of customer actions 
upon entering the store will deter- 
mine these to a large extent. Do cus- 
tomers turn to the right or left or 
plow straight ahead to the nearest 
counter? It is at these points or along 
them that the most effective point-of- 
purchase merchandising should be 
concentrated. 

What about materials for accent- 
ing or emphasizing point-of-purchase 
merchandising? These sales aids, as 
they may well be termed, are as in- 
finite in number and variety as the 
sands of the Sahara! Among them 
would be included such materials as 
window streamers; cardboard signs 
for window or counter; display mod- 
els of products; figures or manikins; 
mechanical displays and so on. In de- 
sign and execution they run the ga- 
mut from home-made hand lettered 
signs to elaborate, professionally done 
silk-screen, printed, or lithographed 
materials. In cost these sales aids 
range from a few cents to anything 
you want to pay depending upon how 
far you permit your enthusiasm to 
slip its leash. 

There are available, for example, at 
very reasonable cost a great variety 
of lithographed fruit and nut cutouts 
— strawberries, peaches, bananas, 
oranges, pineapple, pecans, walnuts, 
cherries, etc., that can be most ef- 
fective in point-of-purchase merchan- 
dising. There are, too, an equally wide 
variety of printed or lithographed 
posters and streamers on which the 
individual baker’s message can be im- 
printed. We must not and cannot 
overlook the materials made avail- 
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able by suppliers and our associa~ 
tions. Most of this is of excellent 
merchandising quality—well designed 
and well done. Unfortunately, we are 
sometimes embarrassed by the quan- 
tity. Our friends in the allied trades 
field look at us reproachfully be- 
cause the point-of-purchase material 
with which they are so generous 
doesn’t appear to be used as effective- 
ly as it might. Let me assure them 
that we deeply appreciate their every 
effort to help us improve our point- 
of-purchase merchandising but we can 
do only one job at a time and do it 
well! Perhaps better timing and spac- 
ing of promotions by allied trade 
firms could be worked out—certainly 
it would be helpful. 

Finally, we come to the point of no 
return, the last ditch, so to speak, 
and if I may be permitted to mix 
some metaphors, the weakest link in 
the chain of point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising—selling by suggestion! 
Tragically enough, this phase of point- 
of-purchase merchandising is_ the 
punch line in the whole sales story, 
and how often is it completely left 
out? 

Unquestionably selling by sugges- 
tion could be the strongest link, the 
most powerful stimulus to buy, but 
unfortunately it is extremely difficult 
to control. 
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Speaking from personal experience, 
I can say without hesitation that mer- 
chandising at the point-of-purchase 
through selling by suggestion will pro- 
duce results of a high order. The dif- 
ficulty is in getting sales personnel 
to use this powerful sales tool. About 
the most that can be hoped for is 
partial success achieved through con- 
stant exhortation. 

There is nothing mysterious or 
magical about successful point-of- 
purchase merchandising. It is simply 
a matter of common sense with a good 
percentage of imagination serving as 
roll-in. Use any advertising media you 
wish to get potential customers into 
your stores but if you find that the 
cash register results don’t justify the 
expense, take a closer look at your 
point-of-purchase merchandising be- 
fore sounding off about the fruitless- 
ness of the advertising fraternity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING 
ELIZABETH, N.J.—The adminis- 
trative and main offices of the Burry 
Biscuit Corp. have moved into a 
new one story office structure located 
at Durant St. and Sheridan Ave., 
Elizabeth, N.J. The new office is 
directly opposite the bakery. George 

Burry is president of the firm. 
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With pineapple upside-down cake 
already established as a March best- 
seller in bakeshops, wholesale and 
retail bakers across the country have 
a real opportunity to “cut them- 
selves a piece of cake—and move in 
on a sure-fire profit-maker” as the 
canned pineapple industry’s full 
scale national advertising and sales 
promotion campaign on this popu- 
lar item gets under way, the Pine- 
apple Growers Assn. says. 

The promotion on pineapple up- 
side-down cake breaks in full color 
in Life magazine Feb. 23, support- 
ed by full color pages in the March 
issues of Ladies Home _ Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Parents 
magazine, Today’s Woman, Good 
Housekeeping, True Story and Sun- 
set. The ads dramatize pineapple 
upside-down cake—‘good all three 
ways, with pineapple rings, crushed 
Pineapple topping and _ pineapple 
chunks,” 

A tested formula for pineapple 
upside-down cake, developed and ap- 
Proved by the American Institute 
of Baking, is available. This and 
tested formulas for pineapple white 
ting cake, pineapple loaf cake, are 
also available through the Pineap- 





ple Growers Assn., 215 Market St., 
San Francisco. 

To help bakers tie-in with the 
pineapple industry’s intensive pro- 
motion, free bakery display banners, 
posters and counter cards have been 
produced, all in full color. These 
materials may be obtained free from 
canned pineapple salesmen, or by 
writing the association direct in San 
Francisco. 

“Our full color pages, carrying 
these hard-hitting advertisements on 
pineapple upside-down cake, will 
reach more than 22 million families,” 
says C. L. Queen, secretary of the 
Pineapple Growers Assn. “That 
means that as many as three out 
of every five families in cities like 
Denver and Cleveland, and four out 
of five families in cities the size 
of Sacramento, are going to see this 
hard-selling copy. Every time Mrs. 
Homemaker turns the pages of her 
favorite magazine she’s going to be 
forcibly reminded to put pineapple 
upside-down cake on her shopping 
list. We’re looking toward a sharp 
upswing in sales that will make this 
the biggest pineapple cake selling 
month in history. We urge all bak- 
ers to get set now to meet this in- 
creased demand.” 
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Child specialists are agreed that it is a fine thing for 
the youngsters if they plan their own parties. How- 
ever, the rub here is that the parent feels such a 
party will be an unholy mess with candy for entree, 
main course and dessert. Show the homemaker how 
nutritious bakery foods can be the backbone of such 
a party, then get together with her and her young 
ones in your children’s corner while they plan their 
party. Sample favors, pictures of suitable foods, and 
posters with useful suggestions can cut your time- 
per-sale down to a minimum. 


The 
Children’s 
Corner 








Modern Packaging Plays Key Role 
in Holsum’s Sudden Sales Spurt 


In the first year of distribution of 
Holsum’s prepackaged sweet goods 
in Florida there has been a six-fold 
volume increase in sales. There was 
also a remarkable increase over 15 
competitors. Authority for the in- 
crease was a survey conducted by 
independent research specialists 
among a large number of housewives 
in the south Florida area. 

Fuchs Baking Co., producers of 
Holsum products, had planned to in- 
troduce sweet goods along with their 
regular breads and rolls and had set 
up the necessary machinery and 
plant equipment, but World War II 
and sugar rationing changed their 
plans. The project was dropped then 
but in October, 1948, Holsum_ be- 
gan daily distribution of fresh baked, 
unpackaged cakes and pies to the 
hotel and restaurant trade. There 
was an immediate demand for cakes 
and pies to be taken out. The de- 
mand was noted, but it was not un- 
til about two years later, in the 
fall of 1950, that the unpackaged 
products were made available for 
over-the-counter retail sales. The re- 
sponse was surprisingly heavy and 
sales continued in ever increasing 
volume. 


Sales Down, Then Spurt 


About a year later, in August, 
1951, Holsum’s prepackaged prod- 
ucts were introduced. The retail dis- 
tribution of unpackaged items was 
discontinued June, 1952, because of 
the heavy volume in prepackaged 
cakes, pies and cookies. Then a rath- 
er strange thing occurred. Immedi- 
ately sales dropped 4%. However, 
in just three weeks the deficit was 
made up and in the first year of 
distribution, Holsum’s prepackaged 
sweet goods achieved a six-fold vol- 
ume increase in sales. 


Quality First 

With the steady increase in sales 
volume it became necessary to in- 
crease the floor space devoted to 
this department at the bakery. To- 
day more than double the space is 
being used over what was originally 
set up for sweet goods, with a num- 


ber of new machines and a very 
considerable increase in equipment. 

The research specialists uncovered 
this interesting sidelight: of women 
interviewed 18% had changed from 
another brand to Holsum, 6% actu- 
ally became users of commercially 
baked sweet goods for the first time 
when they tried Holsum. Also in- 
teresting is the fact that 54.2% of 
the women interviewed said they 
choose their sweet goods brand for 
quality and only 9% choose theirs 
for price. 

The same general 
and decorations has been followed 
throughout with all Holsum_ prod- 
ucts, including bread. For the sweet 
goods a striking and colorful design 
was adopted for the plastic-coated 
laminated cartons—fiery red back- 
ground with bright yellow stars and 
the name Holsum in block letters 
of midnight blue. All of the trucks, 
approximately 100 of them, that 
travel the southeast coast of Florida, 
might well be termed rolling adver- 
tisements, for like the packages, 
they carry the word Holsum in blue 
against a background of yellow-star 
decorated fireball red. The drivers’ 
uniforms are a bright red shirt with 
the Holsum insignia on the pocket, 
and dark blue trousers. 


Special Cakes 


Another interesting factor which 
has entered into the big volume pic- 
ture is the special cake department. 
Customers may order through their 
grocer or telephone to the bakery 
an order for a custom made cake for 
some special occasion, and it will 
be delivered to the nearest grocer. 

Another popular item from this 
same department is Holsum Sweeties. 
This is a different variety of sweet 
rolls, baked and packaged fresh each 
day. These have been marketed for 
grocery distribution since the spring 
of 1949. 

At Fuchs Baking Co., officials de- 
clare the big factor which has en- 
tered into the growth of their sweet 
goods is that each piece contains 
pure, high-quality ingredients. 


idea of colors 
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One million Cake Easter Eggs, laid 
end to end, will add up to a pretty 
profit for the bakers who sell them, 
according to officials of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, which 
annually promotes the sale of Cake 
Easter Eggs with its brand of cake 
flour. The company expects America’s 
bakers to sell at least that many 
eggs between now and Easter Sunday, 
April 5. 

Now in its fourth year, this spe- 
cial springtime promotion has proved 
a real money-maker for bakers, ac- 
cording to Frank B. Morris, vice 
president in charge of bakery flour 
sales for Russell-Miller. 

Each year so far, bakers have sold 
more than 1 million of the cake eggs. 
This year, advance orders for the 
promotion kits indicate sales to con- 
sumers may exceed 1% million, Mr. 
Morris said. Russell-Miller salesmen 
throughout the territory report a 
greater acceptance of the promotion 
than in any previous year. 

Bakers get a complete Cake Egg 
promotion kit at no extra cost with 
their purchase of cake flour. The kit 
includes: 

A giant 26-in. plush “Mama” rab- 
bit and a “cuddly” 11-in. plush “baby” 
bunny for counter or window dis- 
play. 

Nine-inch plush duck for display. 

Giant three-piece bunnies-with- 
banner window display. 

Four miniature cut-out 
pieces. 

“Take-me-home” cartons with 
shredded cellophane, to hold one large 
or 12 small eggs. 

Cut-out Cake Easter Egg display 
pieces for windows and counters. 

Green grass display mat, 36 by 
60 in. 

Russell-Miller also has available at 
reasonable cost, as long as supplies 
last, extra molds for making the cake 
eggs, more rabbits and ducks, car- 
tons and cellophane, it is pointed out. 

With this display material to dress 
up windows and counters, plus the 
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normal interest of youngsters and 
adults, Mr. Morris said that “bakers 
who promote the sale of Cake Easter 
Eggs will find this one of the best 
money-making deals ever offered.” 
Information on the Cake Easter Eggs 
can be obtained from any Russell- 
Miller salesman, or by writing direct- 
ly to the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shoppers Decide 
in Seconds When 
at Super Markets 


It takes shoppers an average of 30 
seconds or less to decide to buy a 
specific biscuit, cookie or cracker 
package from massed displays of 
these items in super markets, accord- 
ing to the latest study of consumer 
shopping habits by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Out of a total of more than 5,000 
shoppers, timed in biscuit and crack- 
er departments, the study showed 
that 45% of them spent an average 
of 30 seconds each buying biscuits or 
cookies; 38% averaged 26 seconds 
each buying crackers (soda, saltines, 
ete.) and 10% averaged 29 seconds 
each to make multiple purchases of 
biscuits or cookies, and crackers. 

Seven per cent of the shoppers, 
the study also reported, stopped and 
looked at the display—but did not 
buy. These non-buyers spent almost 
twice as much time before the dis- 
plays as those who made purchases. 

The majority who “bought crack- 
ers, biscuits or cookies had no spe- 
cific item in mind when they entered 
the store,” the study pointed out, add- 
ing that “decisions to buy were made 
at the point of sale.” This conclusion 
is based on the findings of another 
Du Pont consumer survey, which dis- 
closed that 89.1% of biscuits or 
cookies, and 73.6% of crackers, 
bought in self-service markets are 
store decisions. 

In a summary, the study stated in 











self-service stores, any cracker, bis- 
cuit or cookie package must be its 
own salesman. “It must work fast to 
sell itself. It must attract attention 
and convince the shopper . . . in 
seconds.” 

The study was made during a normal 
shopping week—Monday through Sat- 
urday—in modern super markets in 
several American cities. Shoppers, 
selected at random, were timed upon 
entering and leaving the cracker and 
biscuit departments, and their pur- 
chases recorded. Non-buyers also 
were timed. 

Copies of the study, “Decisions in 
Seconds,” may be obtained from local 
company representatives, or from the 
Du Pont Film Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Del. 
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Advertising Plays 
Big Part in Sales 


When a group of enthusiastic em- 
ployees asked Charles M. Schwartz, 
advertising manager of Holsum Bak- 
ing Co., South Miami, Fla., what was 
being done to tell the public about 
the wonderful products they were 
helping to produce, Mr. Schwartz 
made this reply: 

“On television we sponsor Weather 
Report Thursdays at 8:25 a.m. and 
Holsum products are featured on 
Holiday House, a cooking show, five 
days a week at 11 a.m. During each 
week there are 59 radio “spots” pro- 
claiming the merits of Holsum. 

“On the highways and byways from 
Florida City to Pompano, Fla., are 
45 of our billboards, including two 
blacklight boards. You’ll see cards 
advertising our products on the out- 
side of 60 Miami Beach and Miami 
transit buses. 

“Visitors to the plant are given 
a copy of the booklet, “Trip Through 
the Bakery,” which tells in detail 
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WHAT, NO MERINGUE? 


HOLLYWOOD—\tThere is still 
need for bakers around Movie- 
land. After much experimental 





research, Hollywood still insists 
that custard pie is the best for 
throwing. 














about our machinery. Available es- 
pecially for grocers is a booklet, “The 
Merchant’s Helper,” which will aid 
them in solving many problems. 

“Then there are the hurricane maps 
which are extremely popular during 
the storm season and serve to re- 
mind everyone of our ability to pro- 
duce Holsum products regardless of 
the weather. 

“So when we see the fruits of our 
labor, those perfect loaves of Hol- 
sum and the cakes, pies and pastries 
which are truly works of art, we can 
know that the public is being con- 
stantly reminded of Holsum quality 
and service, of which we are each a 
part.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. J. TOSIC PROMOTED 
TACOMA, WASH.—Arthur K. Jor- 
dan, president of Jordan Baking Co, 
Tacoma, Wash., has announced that 
Anthony J. Tosic has been promoted 
from plant superintendent to general 
manager. 























“Have you any double-cross buns?” 
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Refrigerated Show 
Case Will Provide 
Exeellent Returns 


While at first glance the cost of 
a refrigerated display case for ex- 
tremely perishable products may 
seem prohibitive, the baker may well 
be passing up an excellent source 
of profits through foregoing the pur- 
chase—according to Earle Casey, 
owner of the modern Casey’s Bakery 
in Waco, Texas. 

When Mr. Casey remodeled his bak- 
ery two years ago, into a compact, 
attractive bakeshop in the central 
Waco residential area, he deliberate- 
ly sacrificed standard case space in 
order to permit addition of a 3-shelf, 
6-ft. refrigerated display case. 

The big case flanks the entrance 
to the store on the right, and illumi- 
nated by an overhead floodlight, calls 
attention to the year-around stock of 
cream pies, whipped cream cakes, 
eclairs, custard pies and many other 
specialties. Boston cream cakes, un- 
usual whipped cream “productions,” 
charlotte russe and other long-profit 
items have become standard with the 
bakery for parties, teas and many 
social events. 

A hard-headed businessman, Mr. 
Casey determined to keep concise, 
accurate records on the cost and de- 
preciation of his refrigerated display 
facilities from the outset. Carefully 
calculating costs from month to 
month, he has determined that the 
average cost of operating the big 
display case is $9 a month. With an 
original purchase price of $700, com- 
pared to total sales volume, none of 
which could be produced during the 
summer months, in the first place, 
the Texas baker found that the case 
paid for itself in slightly less than 
two years. 

“There are a lot of advantages to 
merchandising whipped cream spe- 
cialties and other perishables over 
and above quick amortization of the 
investment,” he said. “For one thing, 
we constantly attract better income, 
socially minded customers, through 
the summer months, when refrigerat- 
ed specialties are at their best, whom 
we would never see otherwise. Every 
cent of profit earned by the depart- 
ment auring our long summer, ex- 
tending from May 1 to mid-Septem- 
ber, would never be earned other- 
wise. Practically no piece of equip- 
ment in the bakery has shown such 
a satisfactory return.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TEACHERS VISIT BAKERIES 

MIAMI—Four of the larger whole- 
sale bakeries in the Miami area were 
hosts to groups of school teachers 
who visited the plants on Business- 
Education Day. The hosts described 
in detail the bread making process 
and showed some interesting facts 
on the economic problems of operat- 
ing a successful business. American 
Bakeries, Columbia Baking Co., 
Fuchs Baking Co. and Royal Bak- 
eries, Inc., were the selected bakeries. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











PURITY BISCUIT EXPANDS 


SALT LAKE CITY—Construction 
has begun on the new three story 
addition to the Purity Biscuit Co. 
Plant here, costing more than $100,- 
000, reports V. A. Tracy, president. 
The addition will provide storage 
and refrigeration space. New base- 
ment storage facilities are also part 


of the construction program, said 
Mr, Tracy. 
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A Column of Comment 


Cut Price Selling 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


price wars on their products among retail grocers. When a grocer 


QO = thing that wholesale bakers must look out for and prevent is 


cuts the price of bread a cent a loaf to try to get business away from 
a competitor, he is simply hurting his own business. Ultimately he may 
realize that he is not making the profit he should in his bakery department, 
and lose interest in pushing the sale of bakery goods. Naturally, that hurts 
the baker as well as the grocer. Even the consumer does not gain much 


through these price wars. When properly merchandised and sold, bakery . 


goods can be made to be among the most profitable items handled by retail 
grocers, and actually there is no reason in the world for cutting their prices. 
As it is, they are among the most economical foods available to consumers. 


These facts should constantly be 
placed before retail grocers for the 
benefit of all concerned. 


Replacing Manpower 


One of the greatest problems con- 
stantly confronting bakers of all sizes 
is that of replacing manpower. This 
applies alike to management, sales 
and production. It seems probable 
that this situation will continue to 
exist for some time to come and it is 
a problem that must be faced. At no 
time in the history of the baking 
industry have there been so many 
educational and vocational training 
courses for members of the industry 
as now exist. They offer those in 
the industry, and those coming into 
it, an opportunity to advance far 
more rapidly than was the case when 
these courses were not available. The 
problem, of course, is to get young 
men to take advantage of them. This 
should not be difficult, as the baking 
industry is one of the most funda- 
mental in the country, and operates 
through times of depression as well 
as in prosperous eras. Every baker 
should do what he can to get the 
right type of young men to come 
into the industry. 


New Packaging 


Recently we heard an authority on 
packaging remark at a bakers’ con- 





vention that few new promotions 
have come in the baking field. How 
true this is we do not know, as we 
do not travel all over the country, 
but judging from the area in which 
we do operate, the statement is cor- 
rect. This situation is unfortunate, 
for bakery products need promotional 
effort of every kind, including pack- 
aging, as much as they ever have in 
the history of the industry. Attrac- 
tive and effective packaging is, of 
course, among the best means of sell- 
ing bakery goods. The manufacturers 
of bread wrappers, cake cartons and 
sweet goods bags are constantly de- 
voting time and effort to improve 
their products and they have made 
remarkable strides in that direction 
over a period of years. If bakers are 
not taking advantage of these ad- 
vanced selling tools they are missing 
a splendid merchandising opportu- 
nity. Advertising, merchandising, 
packaging and direct sales work all 
go together to move the products of 
the industry. If one is weak, so is 
the whole chain. 


Sandwich Month 


In August of this year, and even 
before then, a great deal of promo- 
tional material will be directed to the 
consumers in behalf of sandwiches. 
A similar campaign was conducted 
last year, with apparent good success. 





Methods That Sell fa Women ... 


Bakers Can Live 
With Dieting Fad, 
Make Profit, Too 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


ACH year about this time we 

begin to see the annual femi- 

nine trek to the altar of 
“weight reduction.” It happens every 
year, just as regularly as the birds 
fly north in the spring. There’s a 
reason for it—new Easter clothes— 
the approaching summer with its “un- 
dress” clothes. 

Your business can suffer from this 
turn of events. I say “it can,” but it 
need not. The buying habits of your 
“weight reduction’ customers will 
vary in direct proportion to the 





amount of interest you show in the 
subject. 


You have at your finger-tips the 
material to combat drastically de- 
creased sales. The American Institute 
of Baking and many of your supplier 
companies have provided, and will 
provide you with information prov- 
ing that drastic reduction of baked 
goods in a reducing diet is detri- 
mental to health. They will pro- 
vide you with advertising material on 
dieting. 

(Continued on page 63) 









have 


information we 
received, the campaign this year will 
be more extensive than the one in 
1952. This is an opportunity that all 


According to 


bakers, both wholesale and retail, 
should use to the greatest possible 
extent. No doubt there will be con- 
siderable national advertising devoted 
to sandwiches and likewise the food 
columns of both newspapers and 
magazines will pay attention to this 
event. Locally bakers can take ad- 
vantage of this publicity by coordi- 
nating their own advertising along 
the same lines. It provides an op- 
portunity for combined national and 
individual advertising and merchan- 
dising that should not be overlooked 
under any circumstances. Plans to 
capitalize on the August Sandwich 
Month should be made now. 


Ending Night Work 


There is no question but that much 
of the night work that is now done 
in bakeries will sooner or later be 
eliminated. While this may seem to be 
largely a production problem, never- 
theless sales activities are closely tied 
in with it. That applies both to whole- 
sale and retail bakeries. Sales timing 
will have to be readjusted, emphasis 
placed on getting bakery products 
to consumers as fresh as possible, and 
in operating all sales activities of 
both wholesale and retail bakeries on 
a faster and more efficient basis. 
This certainly can be done if enough 
attention is given to it. Many bakers 
are studying this problem intently 
now, and others will do so as time 
goes on. It is not something that can 
be accomplished at once, but progress 
has been made in that direction. It 
requires the cooperation of both pro- 
duction and sales management, and 
in that way much can be accom- 
plished. 


Women in the Trade 


It is interesting toe note the spe- 
cial attention that is given to the 
women of the retail baking industry 
by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America at its convention this year. 
And this is by no means all on social 
activities. Many women play an ex- 
tremely important part in the busi- 
ness operation of retail bakeries, and 
this fact has been recognized by the 
association. Women are particularly 
close to the personnel problems of 
retail bakeries, especially those who 
have salesgirls working under their 
jurisdiction. The more information 
they can obtain about sales training 
and direction, the more efficient they 
will be. Convention programs pointed 
in that direction will be most helpful. 
Many women directing sales work in 
retail bakeries are fully equipped for 
that undertaking, but some others 
need assistance. The Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America is following 
a wise course in providing what help 
it can in this connection and:it is 
bound to result in better sales work 
within the industry. 
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Crusts & Crumb 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








GRAHAM, THE “INVENTOR’— 
“Just 105 years ago,” reads a col- 
umnist’s paragraph in the morning 
paper, “graham bread was invented 
by the Rev. Sylvester Graham, 
Presbyterian minister and temper- 
ance advocate. He promoted the new 
bread as a moral reform measure.” 

Of the many food faddists who 
have colored the American scene, 
Graham was 
probably the 
most _ frenzied. 
Most of his con- 
ceptions of a 
proper diet were 
based on superfi- 


cial knowledge 
and distorted 
facts, so that 





much of his 
teachings on this 
subject was erroneous and some of 
it was harmful. 

Like so many other self-appointed 
reformers in the field of human 
health, Graham was not a doctor of 
medicine, nor a scientist, nor even a 
well-educated man. He became a 
clergyman when he was 30, but his 
schooling had been desultory. Al- 
though often known as “Doctor” 
Graham, it is doubtful if he ever ac- 
quired a legitimate doctorate of any 
sort. 

After several years in the pulpit, 
Mr. Graham was appointed in 1830 
as general agent for the Pennsylvania 
Temperance Society. In order to deal 
effectively with the evils of alcohol, 
he studied physiology and reached 
the conclusion that intemperance was 
not confined to drink, but included 
eating, clothing and the sex life. In 
1834 he wrote a treatise on chastity 
for young men. 

An invitation to lecture on these 
cogent subjects at the Franklin In- 
stitute in Philadelphia in 1830 started 
Graham off on a lecturing jaunt to 
New York and New England. He 
espoused vegetarianism, decried the 
use of all animal foods, insisted that 
bread be made of coarse, unbolted 
wheat and eaten when at least a day 
old, and fulminated against the tight- 
ly laced corsets and the lack of bath- 
ing which were characteristics of the 
times. 


@® “Grahamism” — Graham soon had 
developed an infallible system of 
health, which was known to his grad- 
ually increasing horde of followers 
as “grahamism.” This regime, based 
largely on vegetarianism, was offered 
as a sure cure for cholera, then ram- 
pant on the eastern seaboard. When, 
however, Graham departed hurriedly 
from New York in 1832 at the outset 
of a cholera epidemic, and many of 


“Journal of Health and Longevity,” 
which gave up the ghost in 1840, 
when Alcott withdrew all support 
from his erstwhile collaborator. 

The Graham movement made such 
headway, however, that Graham 
boarding houses were established at 
about this time. Since they could not 
attract healthy young persons, who 
disliked the anemic meals served, 
they were filled with elderly dyspep- 
tics and chronic invalids, who often 
inconsiderately died. It was proposed 
that a Graham Hospital or Physio- 
logical Infirmary be set up, but this 
scheme never materialized. About 
this time Mr. Graham also became 
interested in phrenology. 

In 1838 the American Physiologi- 
cal Society arranged for an Ameri- 
can Health Convention. One of the 
resolutions adopted on this occasion 
was that a dish consisting of farina- 
ceous vegetables and fruits, with ad- 
dition of milk for person of certain 
ages and conditions, would afford the 
only cure for cancer and consump- 
tion. 


@® Made Without Yeast—The graham 
bread advocated by Graham was 
made of a very coarse wheat flour. 
He permitted no yeast for leavening. 
The few bakers whom he induced to 
cooperate soon gave up this formula 
and produced graham breads with a 
basic dough of fine white flour, to 
which they added cracked wheat for 
bulk and roughage, and molasses for 
color. With this mixture was includ- 
ed a copious quantity of saleratus to 


keep the loaf from going sour and to 
aid fermentation. 

After 1840 the influence of Gra- 
ham began to wane. In the previ- 
ous year he had published a book, 
“Lectures on the Science of Human 
Life,” and he had also issued a vol- 
ume containing nearly 100 pages of 
testimonials regarding his system. 

Although Dr. Alcott had declared 
that “physiological reform is pecu- 
liarly suited to raise man from a 
state of sensual degradation,” the 
public soon began to tire of Gra- 
ham and his reforms. So our great 
inventor retired to Northampton, 
Mass., where he died in 1851 at the 
comparatively early age of 57. He 
had promised his followers a century 
of healthful existence on his peculiar 
system of diet, but proved to be a 
poor example of its efficacy. It has 
been stated that the cause of the 
death of this ardent advocate of 
roughage in the diet was an intestinal 
obstruction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


& & & PEPPERIDGE FARM 
BREAD and its originator are im- 
mortalized in a book of success 
stories entitled “How to Get the 
Breaks,” written by Henry F. Woods, 
Jr., and published by Wilfred Funk, 
Inc. When friends of Mrs. Margaret 
Rudkin, a Connecticut housewife, 
tasted her home-made bread, writes 
the author, they urged her to mar- 
ket it. %& J & There was nothing 
new in this idea. Individuals have 
marketed home-made bread for years. 




















VALUE OF ENRICHMENT—The importance that enrichment of white bread 
has meant to the health and economy of the American people was discussed 
by (left to right): E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn. ; 
Dr. R. R. Williams, chairman of the committee on cereals, National Research 
Council and Rad Hall, host on the “Mrs. U. S. A.” television program. The 
show was televised from New York City over the National Broadcasting Co. 
Dr. Williams explained the meaning of enrichment and what it has done to 
improve the health of the nation since its inception in 1941. Mr. Kelley pointed 
out that while other food prices have risen considerably, the cost of bread 
increased only moderately still making it, penny for penny, America’s best 
food buy. The interview was preceded by a showing of the sound film, “Food 
of the World,” produced by Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Binghamton, N.Y. 


his followers contracted the disease, 
the apostle of health suffered a de- 
cline in popularity. 

The three years from 1837 to 1840 
were the zenith of Graham’s career. 
He published a book on bread and 
bread making, which so agitated local 
bakers that riots broke out at his 
lectures. The book itself is a dull 
affair, full of faddism and false no- 
tions about food. In 1837 Graham 
also founded a magazine called the 
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“But,” says Mr. Woods, “with Wal] 
Street in the throes of another de. 
pression and the family income below 
par, this red-haired housewife decid. 
ed to sell the bread she was baking 
and to get a break. . . Her busi. 
ness grew, but her quality was not 
sacrificed to mass production meth. 
ods.” Pepperidge Farm Bread was 
the result. . . . The book also cites 
the success stories of Mayor Jasper 
McLevy of Bridgeport, General 
Dwight Eisenhower, Clarence Birds. 
eye, George Westinghouse, Eddie 
Rickenbacker and many others. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








The Grand Union Co., which oper. 
ates a chain of food stores, has 
bought historic Grand Union Hotel 
in Saratoga Springs, N.Y., the 650. 
room sprawling hotel where the 
greats of society, the arts and the 
gambling world stayed during the 
Saratoga racing seasons of long ago, 
will be torn down and the site used 
for a shopping center, in which there 
will be a supermarket. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Wheat was brought to Mexico by 
the Spaniards in 1529. It had been 
planted on Roanoke Island, off the 
coast of North Carolina, by the tem. 
porary settlement of 1585, as well as 
by Bartholomew Gosnold on a visit 
to one of the Elizabeth Islands, be. 
tween the mainland and Martha's 
Vineyard, in 1602. In 1607 at James: 
town, during the first growing season, 
both corn and wheat were planted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Andrew Tully, writing in Collier's, 
estimates that three fourths of Wash- 
ington’s 250,578 government workers 
use 15 minutes daily for their morn- 
ing coffee klatsch. At 45¢ per worker 
per hour, he figures the cost to Uncle 
Sam is $20,719,650 a year. The insti- 
tution is purely nonpartisan, he as- 
sures us, and is about the only facet 
of Washington life that a change of 
administration can’t hope to touch. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Probably the first sandwich was 
created soon after the art of bread 
baking itself. Literature describes the 
fabulous feasts of the Greeks and 
Romans. History notes that sand- 
wiches graced their banquet tables. 
Even earlier than that, priests dined 
upon sacred wafers and honey. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE BAKERY DISPLAY 


There are pies of all kinds: open- 
faced and crusted, 

With mouth-watering pools of rich 
juices oozing; 

And cakes richly frosted and jelly 
rolls dusted 

Thickly with sugar, all for our dif- 
ficult choosing. 








There are crullers and cookies and 
sugar-glazed “claws” 

And huddles of fragrant, brown- 
crusted bread, 

And grown-ups as eager as juveniles 
pause 

To choose from the good things so 
temptingly spread. 


Maude Rene Princehouse 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








RETAILERS’ CONFERENCE 

CHICAGO — The university short 
course for food retailers and key pe!- 
sonnel, sponsored by “the National 
Association of Retail Grocers in coop 
eration with the University of Chi- 
cago, will be held March 23-25 on the 
University campus. The conference 
will have as its general theme “profit- 
able progress through human rela- 
tions.” This will be the third confer 
ence undertaken by the grocers’ a 
sociation and the university. 
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me 


Dorothy Glenn 





(Continued from page 61) 

I am on a reducing diet myself. I 
must lose 10 pounds to be comfort- 
able in the spring dresses and suits 
hanging in my closet. Several other 
women I know are in the same rou- 
tine. They have taken the drastic 
method of reducing while I’ve taken 
the sensible, planned method. We’ve 
been at this regime now for about 
two weeks. 


Some Get Crabby 


What are the results? We've all 
lost about the same amount of 
weight. I’m continuing on with the 
heavy schedule of work I’ve always 
accomplished and feel wonderful. One 
woman is so worn out at the end of 
the day that she simply sits around 
napping all evening. There’s a home- 
maker on a drastic diet, too. Her hus- 
band and children are beginning to 
complain about her crabbiness. A bus- 
iness woman is wondering if she 
needs a vacation. She can’t seem to 
make decisions any more. She’s leth- 
arige. Yet, not one of them considers 
that it might be the drastic diet caus- 
ing the difficulties. 

Not only does the bakery business 
suffer from these “drastic” diets, but 
so does the dieter. By protecting your 
own business, you also do a favor for 
your customers. 


Low Calorie Foods 


What to do about it? Get on the 
bandwagon and publicize, display and 
talk about the low calorie goods you 
have. Why not suggest that your 
whole wheat bread and rolls are lower 
in calories than white breads? Em- 
phasize that every reducer must have 
acertain amount of bread in the diet. 

Feature low calorie fruit slices. 
A balanced reducing diet doesn’t eli- 
minate all desserts. Point out to your 
customers that to maintain energy 
and stamina, they must include some 
sugars and starches in their weight 
reduction plan. 

Oatmeal cookies are high in vita- 
min and protein content. Remind your 
customers. Do you make a prune- 
filed dessert slice? Tell your shop- 
pers about it. 


Cut Down, Not Out 


The problem of a dieter is to “cut 
down” rather than to “cut out.” Rich 
gravies, salad dressings, candies and 
too large portions are the principal 
reasons for gaining weight. The body 
needs meats, vegetables, sugars, 
starches and fats. The simple expe- 
dient of “half portions” will decrease 
weight, safely and sanely. Pass that 
information on to your customers and 
continue to sell your goods. 

The Lenten season has its influence 
on your business. Feature the impor- 
tance of all foods! Tell your custo- 
mers about your special breads—Bos- 
ton brown bread, banana-nut bread, 
orange bread, blueberry muffins, and 
any other special breads you may 
make, 

_There’s one baker I know who con- 
sistently combats the annual trek to 
“weight reduction.” His methods are 
exceedingly simple. He has set up a 
special corner of his display case to 
Dieters’ Delight.” He even goes to 
the trouble of making special low-cal- 
ore goods each day. How can he af- 
ford it? By charging accordingly. 

Never let it be said that a baker 
takes any situation lying down. You 
can sell a good volume of your goods 
to “reducers” if you use a bit of 
Magination coupled with the well- 
Proved nutritional facts at hand. Go 
after the business. You'll find it’s good 
business and profitable, too. 
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FOOD CONCERN ELECTS 
OFFICERS, PLANS GROWTH 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Roy H. Park was 
reelected president of Hines-Park 
Foods, Inc., at a meeting of the board 
of directors following the annual 
meeting of stockholders at the cor- 
poration’s headquarters here. Other 
officers reelected were: James H. 
Black, Chicago, vice president, and 
Everett Carhart, Ithaca, treasurer. 
Elected as secretary of the corpora- 
tion was V. Stewart Underwood, 
Ithaca, with John W. Hogan, Ithaca, 
assistant secretary. 

In his annual report to stockhold-: 
ers Mr. Park noted that after three 
years of operation consumers have 
purchased $20 million worth of Dun- 
can Hines foods. 

‘Duncan Hines .food products,” 
Park revealed, “are now moving to 
market at the rate of $25 million a 
year through all the major food 
chain stores, through local super- 
markets, wholesalers, voluntary co- 
operative groups, and other regular 
channels of distribution.” 

He also told of plans for the com- 
ing year which include a subsidiary 
company in Canada, establishment of 
a sales management division, and a 
franchise sales and service division. 
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KROGER SALES RISE 
CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the first four-week period 
ended Jan. 24, 1953, totaled $79,627,- 
351, a 2% increase over sales of $78,- 
363,824 for the corresponding four- 
week period a year ago. Average 
number of Kroger stores in opera- 
tion during the first period was 1,888, 
compared with 1,977 stores during 
the same period of 1952, a decrease 
of 5%. 











George F. Garnatz 


HONORED—George F. Garnatz, di- 
rector of the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion, has been selected as Cincinnati’s 
“Engineer of the Year” by the Tech- 
nical and Scientific Societies Council 
of Cincinnati. He was chosen from 
among 5,500 members in 24 council 
member societies. The selection was 
based on his technical accomplish- 
ments in the food field, together with 
his contributions to the engineering 
profession and to solutions of civic 
and social problems. The award will 
be presented at the annual meeting 
of council members Feb. 27. He has 
been an active member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
and organized and directed its “Flour 
Workshop” held in Chicago last’ De- 
cember. 
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Baking Publications: 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade 

by entering cake exhibitions will benefit by this work 

which tells how to produce the baked goods judges are 

looking for. $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very 

highest quality are included in this 328-page book. For- 

mulas for 82 different pies are included, with several 

variations of some. $5.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION By Fred DeArmond 
Executives of different qualities of mind and pro- 

cedure are required for business, voluntary association, 
government and military. The book takes up the subject 

under these divisions. The problems are bounded on four 

sides, then narrowed down to a point that is soluble. 

250 pages of good material for executives. $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred DeArmond 
A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 
distribution. , $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 
Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 

creative designing and master a classic technique, this 

135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 

ing and design. $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 
The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 

for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 

tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 

finished article. $9.00 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER By E. J. Kollist 
Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 

cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 formulas, with 

sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 

tion to confectionery. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of 
Baking, formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. A splendid guide to practical bakers. 
$3.75 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD By Storck & Teague 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Minne- 

sota Press book, written after years of careful research 

by two men in close connection with the flour milling 

industry. The early chapters are historical in character, 

dealing with the rise of man and the relationship of his 

diet, food-eating and growing habits. $7.50 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality $1.00 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 











La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 





This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


































Where Leisure Living Prevails 


© 124 Luxuriously furnished ¢ Free Parking on Premises 
rooms 
* 400 feet of Private Beach Ne  —— Lounge & Res- 
*Salt Water Swimming —_ 
Pool, Cabanas ¢ Entertainment 
MOTORISTS 
You'll enjoy our Motel Accommodations 


SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY 
RATES 
DIRECTLY ON THE 


OCEAN AT 
158TH STREET 


MIAMI BEACH, 





Send Me Free Additional Information: 
Name cocccccceesesccesceeeseseeereeseerseees 
Address coccceccecereccetasccceessesesseeeeee 


City PPTTTTTTTTT TT 1 te State ceccececsece 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“The Art of Baking” 
Takes a New Form; 
Sculptors Take Over 


ST. LOUIS—The struggling sculp- 
tor starving in his garret will become 
a figure of the past if a new art me- 
dium introduced by Walter Freund 
Bread Co. becomes popular in the 
art world. 

This digestible new form of art was 
represented by a 4-ft. high heroic 
statue of “The Spirit of Freund’s 
Bakery’’—executed in rye bread and 
unveiled at the annual employee serv- 
ice awards dinner at the bakery. 

The statue represented a unique 
collaboration between the bakery and 
the sculpture department of Wash- 
ington University. H. Richard Duhme, 
head of the department, and Mrs. Isa- 
bella Burns originally executed the 
figure in rough plaster. The plaster 
figure was taken to the bakery where 
a special rye bread dough was mixed 
without yeast in order to prevent its 
rising and destroying the shape of the 
figure. 

The artists and bakers then finished 
off the entire plaster figure with a 
l-in. coat of dough, carefully model- 
ing each portion and the features. 

Baked for 45 min. in Freund’s bread 
ovens, the result was a sturdy, hand- 
some statue giving off the rich odor 
of freshly baked rye bread. 

“With this medium, struggling ar- 
tists who can’t sell their master- 
pieces can literally eat them,” Mr. 
Duhme commented. ‘“‘No more starv- 
ing for those sculptors who work in 
bread dough.” 

Carrying out the “Oscar award” 
theme four 25-year employees of the 
company were presented with 12-in. 
rye bread figures holding aloft loaves 
of rye bread. Recipients of the fig- 
ures also received gold watches in 
tribute to weir quarter century of 
continuous service with the Freund 
firm. 

Forty persons received honors at 
the dinner for terms of service rang- 
ing from five to 25 years. 

Walter Freund, president of the 
bakery, reported that the Service 
Club, which includes only employees 
with a minimum of five years’ serv- 
ice, now has 155 members with an 
aggregate of 1,535 years in the com- 
pany. More than one out of every 
three of the company’s personnel has 
been emyployed by Freund’s for more 
than five years. 

“Maybe we are blazing the trail 
for a rye bread Rodin of the future,” 
Freund said in unveiling the rye 
statue. “This could be considered 
really a marriage of the arts of sculp- 
ture and baking. 

“For nearly 100 years, we at 
Freund Bread Co. have considered 
baking an art. This is just a new 
form of our old art.” 


NL Na RS I 
INJUNCTION AFFECTING COU- 
PONS MADE PERMANENT 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Stephen 
Chandler, federal district judge, has 
made permanent an_ injunction 
against the Martha Ann Bakeries, 
Enid, Okla., but denied General Bak- 
ing Co., New York, the plaintiff dam- 
ages. Martha Ann Bakeries is per- 
manently enjoined from placing cur- 
rency or coupons redeemable in cur- 
rency or trade, in loaves of bread to 
attract customers. Suit was brought 
against the Enid concern last autumn. 
General Baking Co. asked that an 
accounting be made and damages 
awarded. Judge Chandler denied this 
latter request in making the injunc- 
tion permanent. 
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PORTRAIT OF A 


PIONEER 





. “ iy To 
The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


Contain Ferrous Sulfate—the highly 
assimilable form of Iron as an ex- 
clusive feature—oat no extra cost. 
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Fronetts un Food Enuikment 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 











CRETE, NEB 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








s . s . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








. . 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Sumner Chie} 


Hizh Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 
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as adding to the keeping quality of 
pread, in his opinion. 

The emulsifiers which may be used 
instead of the polys enhance shorten- 
ing action, give a tender crust, aid 
in fat dispersion, offer a slight im- 
provement in keeping quality, but 
none of them have any bread improv- 
ing qualities related to increasing 
tolerance, he said. In switching from 
the polys to emulsifiers, a low malt 
flour should be used, as well as in- 
creased vigilance on the part of man- 
agement and the bakery engineer. A 
1% decrease in absorption is neces- 
sary. A 10% increase in mixing time 
is required. Also, proofing and mix- 
ing time is more critical. In closing, 
Mr. Pettit said that even with the 
emulsifiers a good quality bread with 
good customer acceptance can be 
produced. 


Fulerum Session 


Characterized by program chair- 
man Elmer F. Glabe as the “fulcrum 
session” separating the bread from 
the cake and sweet goods sections 
of the meeting, the morning program 
March 4 covered the varied subjects 
of new blood for the industry train- 
ing, industrial and labor relations, 
sanitation and the federal bread 
standards. 

Frederick W. Rockwood, Reymond 
Baking Co., Waterbury, Conn., was 
session chairman. 

M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. 
Louis, acted as meeting chairman in 
the absence of Fred Weberpals, H. C. 
Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., who was 
ill. 

What the Graduate Looks For 

L. A. Rumsey, director of the de- 
partment of baking science and man- 
agement at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, spoke on “What the 
Prospective College Graduate Looks 
for in the Baking Industry,” assisted 
by a panel of graduates. 

On the panel were J. M. Albright, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
R. J. Penker, Armour & Co., Ft. 
Worth; Paul Kamman, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., Chicago, and Charles C. 
Kuyava, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

According to Mr. Kuyava, gradu- 
ates of technical schools have ranked 
the various segments of job desira- 
bility according to their personal 
preference. He described this rank- 
ing to the engineers to help them in 
realizing what makes a job good or 
bad as far as a prospective employee 
is concerned. 

Possibilities for advancement were 
placed first. The type of company and 
its qualifications were second. The 
amount of pay was third, the ability 
and likeability of the supervisor 
fourth, and the type of coworker the 
prospective employee would associate 
with fifth. Hours and type of work 
came next, with the job benefits he 
would be likely to receive and the 
security of the job trailing along at 
the bottom. 

It was suggested that practical 
work in each department of the 
bakery is an essential part of an in- 
plant training program. The last 
Phase of this training program is the 
actual working of the new graduate 
with the shop foreman until he can 
take over a shift. The capacity and 
ability of most of these graduates 
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permit completion of such a course 
in three or four months, Mr. Penker 
said. 

Mr. Albright, speaking on person- 
nel management, said that the grad- 
uate can expect a bright future if he 
can meet certain qualifications be- 
yond his technical knowledge—man- 
agement can expect a bright future 
if both parties reach a complete un- 
derstanding. “Unless there is com- 
plete understanding there can only 
be complete confusion,’ Mr. Albright 
said. 


Engineers’ Creed Cited 

The seventh paragraph of the creed 
of the bakery engineer was cited by 
James D. Moore, James D. Moore Or- 
ganization, Chicago, consultant to in- 
dustry on industrial relations, as the 
basis of all such relations. 

(This paragraph of the creed cites 
the golden rule—‘“All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even unto them.’’) 

The speaker said we are witnessing 
a swing back from a condition which 
started more than 50 years ago in 
the growth of the union movement to 
give labor a sense of belonging. La- 
bor feels it has taken a setback under 
the recent change of administration, 
Mr. Moore said, but emphasized that 
the labor group still comprises 20 
million members with more voting 
strength and more financial backing 
than all but three or four of the 
very largest industrial corporations. 
Scoring the many bills before Con- 
gress now which could kill unions and 
union strength outright, the speaker 
said that labor must trust Sen. Taft 
and President Eisenhower to watch 
out for labor interests in the coming 
months and cautioned against any 
attempt to subject the union move- 
ment to restrictive legislation. 

M. R. Stephens, associate director 
of the Food & Drug Administration 
of the Federal Security Agency in 
Washington, discussed the federal 
bread standards. He lauded the bak- 
ing industry on its statements re- 
garding chemicals and food products, 
mentioned that mono- and diglycer- 
ides have been approved by the Na- 
tional Research Council but that the 
polyoxyethylene monostearate type of 
bread softener is involved in consid- 
erable legal action and that enforce- 
ment by the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration of the banning of these latter 
two ingredients is not possible until 
final court ruling. 

He asked the bakers for their co- 
operation in not using the polys and 
products not covered by the stand- 
ards, and suggested several pending 
arrangements that would remove 
most controversy over any type of 
food standard. 

Many good results have come out 
of the standards already, he said, 
such as the protection of the baker 
against doubtful ingredients sold un- 
der misleading names as well as the 
protection of the consumer against 
possibly dangerous products. 

The importance of sanitation in a 
bakery was emphasized in a skit 
which burlesqued an inspection visit 
of a Food & Drug Administration 
representative in the plant of a bak- 
er who had been extremely casual 
with his sanitation practices. As the 
FDA inspector’s criticism of plant 
sanitation practices unfolded it be- 
came evident that the baker, was in 
store for a heavy fine and a possible 
jail sentence. Eventually he saw the 
light, however, and as the skit closed 
he was in the process of outlining a 
sound sanitation program for his 
operations. 


The skit was prepared and pro- 
duced by T. L. Hugé, the Hugé Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Also appearing in the 
cast were Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
American Institute of Sanitation, St. 
Louis, who served as _ interlocutor; 
Henry Monminy, Chicago Metallic 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, as 
“Tom Crumb,” bakery owner; Arthur 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, as the plant superintendent; 
Ralph Herman, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, as a super-salesman of 
doubtful sanitation products; Ted 
Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
as his assistant; Harold Freund, Wal- 
ter Freund Bread Co., St. Louis, as a 
friendly competitive baker; Miss 
Thelma Dallas, Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Bloomington, IIll., as a cake icer; Ber- 
nard E. Evers, American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., as prompter, and 
Sigurd T. Viren, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Belmont, Mass., as sign carrier. 
Mr. Hugé also appeared in the cast 
as the FDA inspector. 


Freezing Ideas 


The sweet goods session was called 
to order the afternoon of March 4 by 
John M. Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s, All- 
ston, Mass. The meeting chairman 
was M. J. Swortfiguer, the Kroger 
Co., St. Louis, and first vice presi- 
dent of the ASBE. He was substitut- 
ing for Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack 
Co., Brooklyn, New York, who did 
not attend this session because of 
temporary illness. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
was Richard Prince, Gottfried Baking 
Co., New York, who talked on active 
dry yeast in sweet goods production. 
Mr. Prince told of his experiments in 
comparing the results of active 
dried yeast in making of sweet goods 
with that of compressed yeast. 

The active dried yeast he used, he 
said, comes in 300 lb. drums and is 
stored in a cool dry place. It will 
stand a good bit of handling and is 
scaled like other dry ingredients. It 
is emulsified for three minutes in 
water before using. In his experi- 
ments, he says, he found that dry 
yeast gives a more tender crumb and 
crust and freshness is prolonged. 

Mr. Prince listed several conclu- 
sions which he drew from comparing 
the volume, texture, crumb and pH 
on Danish sweet roll dough which 
was held in the retarder for varying 
lengths of time. Part of the dough 
was made with active dried yeast, 
and the other part was made with 
compressed yeast. He concluded that 
in retarded Danish sweet doughs, the 
dry yeast is easier to use and allows 
for a more accurate scaling. Dry 
yeast produces a greater volume after 
nine hours of fermentation, and the 
volume difference increases when 
held for a longer period, he said. The 
tolerance of dry yeast dough is much 
greater and acidity is about the same. 
There appears to be no difference in 
flavor and a greater uniformity of 
performance is obtained from dry 
yeast, in his opinion. 

And he added, in the operation of 
large scale production, there are 
many hidden savings including less 
handling, fewer deliveries, more de- 
pendable performance and less chang- 
ing of formulas. 

William C. Gordon, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Detroit, Mich., talked on frozen 
sweet goods and coffee cake. There is 
nothing new in freezing, he said. It 
has been done since the history of 
man began. The important thing, he 
said, is to find the best method of 
freezing a baked product which will 
retain its appetite and eye appeal. 
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In his operation, he said the baked 
goods are baked at the main plant in 
a normal run and then delivered:to 
the retail store, where freezers are 
installed and freezing is done. 

The results have been a reduction 
in stale returns, a reduction in shrink- 
age, and an increase in sales. The 
stale returns were reduced 1.6%, and 
the shrinkage in the storage using 
freezers was reduced by 1.4%. Sales 
are increased by the fact that a large 
variety is available to customers at - 
all hours of the day, even before 
closing time. Late shoppers can be 
serviced completely. No “sold out” 
signs are encountered. The store 
manager also can order with more 
confidence, since he can store his 
leftovers. 

Mr. Gordon said that in thawing, a 
conditioning oven used during the 
period gives best results. He is con-: 
sidering the installation of such ovens 
in his larger units. The freezing of 
sweet goods as applied to the whole- 
sale baker of these products was the 
subject of a paper by Herman Tyor, 
Wheatality Baking Corp., New York. 

A freezer should be in every bak- 
ing plant, Mr. Tyor said. Factors in 
the selection of the specific type of 
freezer can be judged by the type of 
goods, the variety of goods, packaging 
methods, control of delivery and 
method of delivery, how many days 
supply must be baked, and the sav- 
ing desired. 

Advantages in the system were out- 
lined by Mr. Tyor: No loss in sales, no 
over or under baking losses. Easier to 
maintain a larger variety. A Sunday- 
Thursday work week for all employ- 
ees, with a corresponding increase 
in morale. 

“Freezing will not make a quality 
product,’ Mr. Tyor said, but its use 
will aid in making a quality product.” 

Another speaker on frozen bread, 
rolls and buns was William Nenning- 
er, Bettendorf Bakery, St. Louis, Mo., 
who discussed the practicality of 
freezing bread items. He mentioned 
that his production of 170 different 
baked items had proved the useful- 
ness of his system to his satisfaction. 

He maintained that his operation 
could not now satisfy demand with- 
out a freezer because of increased 
business under the new system. Mr. 
Nenninger said that no frozen goods 
are sold since he felt the customer 
was not yet ready to accept frozen 
baked products after years of being 
educated to “oven-fresh” items. He 
recommended freezing products after 
baking. 

Mr. Nenninger detailed the results 
of a survey taken among 132 cus- 
tomers of his shops. They were asked 
to choose between fresh products 
and frozen products of different vari- 
eties. 66% of the panel chose frozen 
products as being of better quality. 
20% named fresh as the better and 
14% could not determine which was 
better, which meant that 66% of his 
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ASBE SPEAKERS—Opening sessions of the 1953 meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers brought many industry personalities to the 
rostrum: (Left) the Rev. Harvey C. Hahn, Dayton, Ohio; Earl B. Cox, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles; Guy T. Shiverdecker, National Home Baking Co., 
Dayton; (center) E. Harley Shirley, Palace Bread, Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; John 


customers would buy frozen products 
over fresh, he said. Of course the 
speaker pointed out that no products 
were sold as frozen or were tested as 
frozen, mentioning that his organiza- 
tion had a firm rule that products 
should be thawed 2 hours at room 
temperature before being put in the 
sales cases. 

The final portion of the program 
was given over to interviews with 
visitors from other countries with 
Jack Devanny, International Milling 
Co., Lincoln, Ill., and J. M. Albright, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
as moderators. 

Three visitors from the Territory 
of Hawaii were interviewed regarding 
baking problems in their area: George 
Sagara, Love’s Biscuit & Bread Co., 
Ltd.; Harry Y. Inase, Bailey’s Bakery, 
and J. W. Wing, Standard Brands, 
Inc., all of Honolulu. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Thomson, Allied 
Bakeries, Ltd., London, represented 
the British baking industry. Mr. 
Thomson is managing director of his 
firm, which produces 21,000,000 loaves 
of bread weekly in nearly 50 plants, 
all of which are separate firms under 
the Allied directorship. 


Cakes 

A full day was devoted to cakes, 
with the first half under the session 
chairmanship of Ray Thelen, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York. Fred 
Weberpals returned to the platform 
as meeting chairman after a short 
illness. 

Zenas Block, Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, New York, dis- 
cussed doughnut coating and glazes, 
outlining the composition of dough- 
nut coatings and describing their pos- 
sible defects. 

Basic difficulties encountered in 
doughnut coating were: 

Yellowing or graying of sugar coat- 
ing. 


Sweating. 

Excessive coating. 

Insufficient coating. 

Chipping. 

Dirty sugar with brown spots. 

The interrelated actions of water, 
fat and the mechanics of the dough- 
nut machine itself include most of 
the difficulties encountered in dough- 
nut coating, Mr. Block said. For in- 
stance he reminded his listeners that 
sweating is a water problem which 
can be caused by too much water 
to a given amount of sugar or using 
too warm water. In sweating, the out- 
side atmosphere has no particular 
effect because of the insulation value 
of the machine itself. 

B. R. Kramer, Procter & Gamble, 
University City, Mo., in his paper 
on the mixing of cookie doughs, dis- 
cussed the methods and techniques 
for mixing doughs of wire cut and 
hand type cookies used in actual prac- 
tice. Mixing is an art, he said, with 
quality starting at the mixer. He 
said that almost any type of mixer 
can be used for cookie doughs if one 
stays within the limits of capacity. 
However, he added, too much paddle 
clearance and leaky mixtures can al- 
ter formulas and cause trouble. The 
type of mixers which can be used are 
vertical, horizontal, single and double 
arm or movable bowl. 

There are three types or methods 
of mixing, differing mainly in the 
methods of adding ingredients, he re- 
ported. The first method is the multi- 
stage or creaming method. This in- 
volves the adding of ingredients at 
various stages of the mixing process. 

The second method is a simplified 
single stage method, in which all in- 
gredients are added at once. 

The third is a continuous method, 
which is the newest approach to mix- 
ing. Very few bakers are using this 
method yet, he said, and then mostly 
for batter type cookies. He forecast 


A. Johnson, Kansas State College, Manhattan; Philip P. Gray, Wallerstein 
Laboratories, New York, and H. W. Hanschka, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York. (Right) Harry Gardner, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.; 
G. E. Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; Mr. Cox; Elsie Singruen, Brewers 
Yeast Council, Chicago, and W. H. Ziemke, Fairfax Bread Co., San Francisco, 


that bakers would hear more of this 
in the years ahead. 

He confined most of his remarks 
to a comparison of the single stage 
and creaming methods. In _ using 
either, he pointed out, he has found 
little difference in dough, tenderness, 
size, appearance or texture, if the 
dough is completely and properly 
mixed. About the only exception is 
a Danish butter cookie, which is high- 
er in fat and responds better to the 
creaming method. 

Mr. Kramer favors the single stage 
method, however, which offers the 
advantages of more efficiency in the 
scaling room, a saving in mixing time, 
greater mixing tolerance and more 
uniformity of production. 

He mentioned that temperature 
control during mixing is very impor- 
tant. Uniformity in a product is ob- 
tained, as well as an increase in yield. 

The best yields, he said, are ob- 
tained at the lowest practical tem- 
perature. Most wire cut cookies 
should come from the mixer at 
around 70°. 

Douglas L. McIntyre, industrial 
management consultant, Wareham, 
Mass., said that adjustment in shop 
schedules and shifting of personnel 
and increased output, allow for 
higher wages without raising the pay- 
roll. 

Citing an actual ease, he showed 
charts and slides of the results of 
an actual job study of a bakery. The 
recommended adjustments were 
made, and all employees in the plant 
were given higher salaries, but the 
total payroll remained the same. In 
many cases it has been found that 
employers are paying high wages for 
work poorly done, while at the same 
time the employees were receiving 
a poor return for their efforts. Such 
a program can be adapted to any 
size operation. 

A continuous mixer, said Ted Jen- 
sen, consulting engineer, Laurelton, 


N.Y., is essentially the use of a large 
mixing unit with premixes and ingre- 
dients flowing into the mixer with all 
conditions controlable. A low-pres- 
sure mixing unit with efficient opera- 
tion can be used to produce a homog- 
enous suspension of materials. 

After showing several types of con- 
tinuous mixtures on slides, he ex- 
plained that in a continuous mixture 
it is necessary to keep the material 
in the mixer for only a few seconds, 
sometimes as low as three. This 
compares with a batch mixer which 
requires as much as 15 minutes. 

In the mixing of cake batter, the 
machine can be started and stopped 
at any time without damaging con- 
ventional batter. The premixes are 
delivered into a holding tank, where 
they are pumped through screens and 
to the continuous mixer. The produc- 
tion rate and volume schedule are set, 
a button is pressed, and the plant 
goes into operation, with the batter 
extruded into pans. By using continu- 
ous mixing, quality can easily and 
consistently be maintained and the 
output per man is increased. A con- 
tinuous mixer can be placed in a plant 
whether large or small, and whether 
having one or more floors. 

He listed several advantages to the 
baker. They are: 
1. Production 

form. 

2. 10% more volume is obtained. 

3. Ease of change in formula. 

4. Automatic sifting of raw ma- 
terials. 

5. Automatic discharge of raw ma- 
terials to mixer, which saves labor. 

6. Automatic control of personnel 
activities. 

7. The possibility of using higher 
temperature batter. 

The customer also benefits, said 
Mr. Jensen. A more uniform batter 
is made which produces a cake with 
more uniform and even aids sales 
with a greater volume. Such consist- 
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CAKE SESSION—A full day at the American Society of Bakery Engineers 


annual meeting was given over to 


cake production. Participating were 


B. R. Kramer, Procter & Gamble, St. Louis; Ted Jensen, consulting engineer, 
Laurelton, N.Y.; Zenas Block, Doughnut Corporation of America, New York 
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ASBE MEMBERSHIP VOTES 
BY-LAWS CHANGES 


Three by-laws changes were voted 
by the ASBE’s membership during 
the annual business meeting. By 
these actions the members (1) 
changed the operation of the organ- 
jzation to a fiscal year beginning Sept. 
1 and ending August 31, rather than 
a calendar year; (2) approved the 
action of the executive committee in 
incorporating the society under the 
laws of the state of Illinois and (3) 
changed the limit of the term of 
the secretary-treasurer of the society 
from five years to three years to con- 
form with the laws of incorporation. 
cee SAAR SN RRIRSSE SERRE 
ently uniform production and the high 
quality of the product will let the 
customer buy with confidence, he 
said. 

The greatest benefit from continu- 
ous mixing can be derived by new 
plants, he said, but improvement will 
come in the continuous mixing proc- 
ess and eventually it will be a stand- 
ard practice throughout the baking 
industry. 


Mixes and Eggs 


Philip W. Orth, Jr., Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. was session chairman 
of the afternoon program of March 
5, continuing the discussion of cakes 
and their production. 

The use of prepared mixes in the 
wholesale bakery was the new and 
interesting subject of the paper by 


A. F. Borer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
The cake doughnut mix in the 


early '20s began a “mix era” in the 
baking industry, Mr. Borer said, with 
its acceptance based on two points: 
The baker found it hard to produce 
a uniform product by mixing his own 
ingredients, and the new machine de- 
veloped at that time and intended to 
be used in combination with the 
doughnut mix started the old frying 
kettle on the way out. 

Not until World War II did the 
sweet dough mix gain wide accept- 
ance, the speaker stated, and even 
at that time the greatest impetus 
was given by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing materials. The commercial cake 
mix came after the war at about the 
same time its consumer product was 
developed, with its development held 
back by the scarcity of materials dur- 
ing war and the difficulty of obtaining 
sugar rations. 

Discussing whether the use of cake 
mixes for the commercial baker is 
a sound business move, Mr. Borer 
said that the mix manufacturer uses 
the same ingredients the baker does 
except eggs and liquid sugar. He 
showed slides to illustrate the de- 
sirability of various types of ingre- 
dients in the mix and stated that the 
use of wet versus dry eggs is a moot 
question since dried egg manufac- 
turers have made rapid advances in 
processing eggs. 

The processing of dry albumen for 
use in angel food mixes has succeeded 
on the consumer level, but dry al- 
bumen has not done a satisfactory 
job in commercial batches as yet, he 
Stated. 

A. W. Stayton, Purity Baking Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., discussed the use 
of emulsifying agents in cakes, saying 
that it was one of the most pertinent 
Subjects faced by the baking industry 
today and “the subject of the mass 
of information, both true and false.” 

Judicious selection of emulsify- 
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ing agents suited to the product will 
result in more palatable cakes, Mr. 
Stayton said, but overuse can result 
in a reduction of the enriching ingre- 
dients in cake. Emulsifying agents 
promote the dispersion of air through- 
out the mix as well as water-fat sol- 
ubility, he said. Quantities of the 
emulsifying agents are critical. 

Discussing materials sold for emul- 
sifying purposes, Mr. Stayton listed 
several, some of which are also found 
in soap products. The sorbitan esters 
and the polyoxyethylene sorbitan est- 
ers have been rejected for use in bread 
products, he observed, although he 
stated several of their properties. The 
Mmono- and di-glycerides have been 
used for 20 years or more, he said, 
and experts seem to feel that their 
characteristics are present in a na- 
tural state so are acceptable. 

“The abuse of the wonderful tools 
placed in our hands by modern science 
might place the baking industry on 
a Procrustean bed,” Mr. Stayton 
said, “and stretch cakes to the van- 
ishing point in consumer acceptance 
by the injudicious use of softeners 
and the like.” 

W. C. Cook, Lever Bros., New York, 
described trouble shooting in pie bak- 
eries. He outlined the problems of the 
pie baker from the front entrance 
to the finished product. 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, compared the value of fresh, 
frozen and dehydrated eggs in cake 
baking. In the reading of his paper, 
he took no position on the compara- 
tive value of dried eggs or frozen 
eggs. He said both are satisfactory. 

During his discussion, he deplored 
the fact that there exists a _ tre- 
mendous lack of uniformity in the 
various egg products offered to the 
baking industry. He disagreed over 
the use of the expression “dried eggs.” 
He said the term had acquired an 
unfavorable connotation because of 
the poor quality of the product of- 
fered by the army during World 
War II. 

When considering an egg type to 
choose, he said that five factors should 
be considered. They are: 

1.Its dispersability or solubility. 

2. Binding qualities or coagulating 
abilities. 

3. Color intensity. 

4. Storage qualities. 

5. Manufacturing methods. 

He pointed out that there is essenti- 
ally no difference between frozen li- 
quid eggs and shell eggs in baking 
quality or performance. He showed 
picture slides of various products or 
types of cakes made with both dried 
and liquid eggs, and no appreciable 
difference in appearance could be 
seen. He said eating qualities also 
were similar. 

Dehydrated eggs, or whole egg 
solids, or egg white solids, as he pre- 
ferred to call them, have certain ad- 
vantages, he said. Among these are 
the ease of handling, elimination of 
troublesome thawing, and a possible 
economic advantage. Mr. Carlin men- 
tioned also that it is not necessary to 
reconstitute good dried eggs before 
mixing. 

To use egg white solids successfully, 
a baker should be very close to his 
supplier. The supplier should be able 
to furnish a complete analysis of the 
egg white, such as moisture, amount 
of sugar added and so forth. The sup- 
plier also should know the mechanical 
operations of each bakery he supplies. 
It is necessary too, that the baker 
does not change the sequence of the 
addition of his egg product. 
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ASBE Convention Sidelights 








The alumni of the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School, Minneapolis, held its an- 
nual luncheon meeting March 2 with 
75 present. Ralph Manewal, Eddy 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, acted as 
master of ceremonies and called on 
J. R. Kingman, director of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, who spoke on 
“doings at the school.” A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the baking school as 
well as technical editor of The 
American Baker magazine, also spoke 
briefly. 

2 


The Wednesday evening “bull ses- 


sion” again drew a good crowd under’ 


the session chairmanship of Charles 
E. Riley, Brolite Co., Chicago. All the 
session participants were on hand to 
answer questions and discuss prob- 
lems from cards gathered during the 
three preceding days’ sessions and 
from members in the room. 
6 
Assisting T. E. Lauder, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, as property man- 
ager were four men who helped keep 
the wheels of the convention moving 
by having the right equipment in the 
right place at the right time. They 
were: Freeman Machon, Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods; William McGill, Laurit- 
zen & Co.; Leonard Franzen, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and S. J. Meyer, 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
& 


A special “Happy Birthday” trib- 
ute was sung at the opening session 
in honor of the birthdays that day 
of ASBE president Fred Weberpals, 
H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, and 
Carl H. Barthel, the Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago. 

me 


The invocation at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention was delivered 
by T. E. McCully, Carpenter Baking 
Co., Milwaukee. 


The policy of the society in ringing 
a loud bell at the mention of a trade- 
name or a company name is well es- 
tablished and known by all members. 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., who ad- 
dressed the opening session of the 
meeting, paused in anticipation of 
the gong when he mentioned his con- 
nection with the ABA—but no bell 
resulted. The Rev. Harvey C. Hahn, 
inspirational speaker, had apprehen- 
sions also about getting the gong. He 
eyed the bell cautiously as he men- 
tioned the name of his denomination, 
the Evangelical United Brethren. 

* 

George A. Sagara, Love’s Biscuit 
& Bread Co., and Harry Y. Imase, 
Bailey’s Bakery, both on Honolulu, 
gifted Mr. and Mrs. John Thomson, 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., London, with 
something new in the way of leis. 
Brightly colored cellophane wrapped 
around packs of cigarettes and chew- 
ing gum were hung on their shoul- 
ders, and Mrs. Thomson was bussed 
in the best Hawaiian tradition. 

. 

Harold G. Mykles, Barbara Ann 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, who often 
assists the music chairman during 
the annual meeting, was unable to 
attend the convention this year. Both 
he and Harry Cadwell of Barbara 
Ann were busy moving the company’s 
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coffee cake operation to the new 
$750,000 plant in Los Angeles from 
San Bernardino. 


Monday the Siebel Institute alumni 
held their annual luncheon meeting. 
President Edward J. Lauterbur, Ho- 
bart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, presided. 
E. L. Harding, Bowman Dairy Co., 
Atlanta, chairman of the nominating 
committee, read the election results. 
Elmer G. Trautman, Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Brighton, Mass., was elected 
president. Four vice presidents were 
chosen: Don L. Sperry, Petersen 
Oven Co., Franklin Park, IIl.; Earl B. 
Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los An- 
geles; Frank A. Michalak, the Brolite 
Co., Atlanta, and Tony Buttnor, Wes- 
ton Bakeries, Edmonton, Alta., Can. 
Reelected were: George Chussler, 
Bakers Weekly, Chicago, as secre- 
tary, and Raymond E. Siebel, Siebel 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, as 
treasurer. Mr. Lauterbur automati- 
cally becomes a member of the asso- 
ciation’s executive board. Short words 
of greeting were given by Raymond 
E. Siebel, executive vice president of 
the Siebel Institute of Technology, 
and Kurt Becker, vice president and 
dean. 

* 


Members of the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago again rendered ster- 
ling service behind their big “Ask 
Me” buttons. The club was on hand 
in the Passagio of the Edgewater 
Beach to handle the information desk 
and call board, as well as transport 
the microphones during the question- 
and-answer periods following each 
speaker. 

7 


Leo Terry, perennial pumper at 
the ASBE organ, turned in his usual 
good job during the music sessions— 
until the last day. He was going along 
fine until he tried to sing a solo for 
the engineers—and forgot the words. 

a 

Allied companies participating in 
the baked foods display during the 
ASBE convention, which saw bread 
shipped from bakeries in all corners 
of the country, including the fol- 
lowing: All Fresh Food Products, 
American Machine & Foundry Co.; 
American Maize Products Co.; Ameri- 
can Molasses Co.; Anetsberger Bros., 
Inc.; Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Basic 
Foods Sales Corp.; Borden Co.; Bow- 
man Dairy Co.; Brolite Co.; Bryo Co.; 
Chapman & Smith Co.; Chicago Met- 
allic Mfg. Co.; Doughnut Corporation 
of America; Durkee Famous Foods; 
Ekco Products Co.; Federal Yeast 
Co.; General Mills, Inc.; Internation- 
al Milling Co.; Lever Bros.; Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co.; National Yeast Corp.; 
Nulomoline Co.; Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co.; Reynolds 
Metals Co.; Rogers Bros. Food Prod- 
ucts Co.; Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Swift & Co.; Vernon C. Usher, Inc.; 
Waxide Paper Co.; Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co.; Wilson & Co. 

The traditional roller skates, used 
by the committeemen to arrange 
the long tables more easily, this year 
were equipped with steel wheels. The 
wheels made so much noise on the 
marble floors they were not used. 

The committee is pictured on page 
15 of this issue. 
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CONSUMER ATTITUDES STUDIED—Recently spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, was 
a study of consumer attitudes toward bakery products. 
Addressing this Intra-Industy Conference on Consumer 
Relations on “What Do We Know About Consumer Hab- 
its and Opinions as They Relate to Bakery Products?” 
were (top picture, left to right): Margaret Delaney, 
nutritionist, AIB; Walter Warrick, J. R. Short Milling 
Co.; moderator, Ellen H. Semrow, director of consumer 
service, AIB; Dr. Margaret Reid, Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago; Albert Pleus, advertising, 
Fleischmann division, Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 
(Center) Speaking on “What Is Being Done to Increase 





Our Knowledge of the Products of Our Industry?” were 
Welker Bechtel, research chemist, AIB; Donald F. Meis- 
ner, AIB director of laboratories; moderator, Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, scientific director, AIB; Dr. Norman Jol- 
liffe, director, bureau of nutrition, New York City Health 
Department. (Bottom) Members of a panel on “How 
Can We Apply Our Knowledge to Benefit the Nation’s 
Nutrition?” were (reading from left): Dr. Philip Lewis, 
chairman, department of education, Chicago Teachers 
College; Eleanora Sense, educational dietitian, Wesley 
Memorial Hospital; Dr. F. Eugenia Whitehead, director 
of nutrition, Wheat Flour Institute, and Mary Kinnavey 
Moore, director of publicity for the AIB. 
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By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
Editor of The American Baker 


CHICAGO — An increased aware- 
ness on the part of the baking indus- 
try that it must bake a good product 
and then merchandise it adequately 
was illustrated at the American In- 
stitute of Baking here last month. 

Consumer attitudes toward bread 
and how those attitudes are reflect- 
ed in sales or the lack of sales re- 
ceived considerable attention during 
the AIB’s Intra-Industry Conference 
on Consumer Relations. 

Biggest boost given the industry by 
the medical profession was Dr. Nor- 
man K. Jolliffe’s statement that “ev- 
ery reducing diet should include 
bread.” 

Industry optimism was evident as 
the conferees made preliminary plans 
to give baked foods a real place on 
the American table at every meal, to 
turn the consumption rate upward 
and to enlist the cooperation of the 
entire industry in promoting itself at 
the consumer front—the point of 
sale. 

Speakers traced various causes for 
the diminishing use of bakery prod- 
ucts and came to the conclusion that 
consumer attitudes, ‘‘the final and 
most powerful influence on the level 
of purchases,’ can and should be 
modified by the industry. They point- 
ed out that certain economic and so- 
cial changes which have affected 
sales cannot be subject to the con- 
trol of the baking industry. 

An intelligently planned, vigorous 
consumer relations program, conclud- 
ed the conference, can increase the 
baker’s share of the consumer’s food 
dollar. 

Why a Conference? 


The reason for the conference was 
outlined by Howard O. Hunter, presi- 
dent of the AIB, and Mrs. Ellen H. 
Semrow, director of the consumer 
telations department: A search for 
methods of combatting the declining 
consumption of flour and food prod- 
ucts based on flour. 

“One of the most important facets 
of this declining consumption—al- 
though it seems as if that decline has 
now been halted—is the consumer at- 
titude toward our product. More peo- 
ple buy bakery foods every day than 
any other food product, despite the 
efforts of self-appointed nutritionists, 
— and the like, Mr. Hunter 
sai ; 


‘It is time for us to abandon the 
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AIB BANQUET—A feature of the American Institute 
of Baking’s recent conference on consumer relations was 
the first evening’s banquet, attended by the AIB dignitaries 
and guests shown in the illustration above. Left to right, 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith Co.; Howard O. Hunter, 
president of the institute; Dr. Leonard Fosdick, North- 
western University school of dentistry, Chicago, guest 


defensive and take a pride in our 
product.” 

Mrs. Semrow emphasized the need 
for improving consumer relations 
practices within the industry, at the 
same time recognizing the difficulty 
of her mission. “The new, unfamiliar, 
and controversial is always discon- 
certing—we resist change,” she said. 

Recent trends in the consumption 
of bakery products, with charts trac- 
ing the decline in use of grain prod- 
ucts, were shown by Dr. Margaret C. 
Reid, of the department of economics 
at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Reid pointed out that the shift 
away from grain products is a part 
of a continuing trend toward the more 
expensive types of food and not a 
revolt against calories, since the num- 
ber of calories in the average Ameri- 
can diet has remained virtually un- 
changed over the past few decades. 
Meat consumption is up, she pointed 
out, as are vegetables and fruits, with 
potatoes and grain cereal products 
dropping. 

Home Products Down 

A difference in the percentage rate 
of change was noted, which indicated 
that buckwheat and corn meal, which 
formerly figured prominently in home 
baking, are dropping more rapidly 
than are wheat and rye flours. 

The educator also noted that the 
many adverse comments about the 
American diet stem from the Ameri- 
can feeling for perfection rather 
than any real lack. ‘We all have a 
tendency to criticize nonperfection,” 
she said. 

Discussing consumer surveys in the 
baking industry, Albert Pleus, man- 
ager of the sales promotion and ad- 
vertising department for the Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, commented that there are 
a good number of surveys available 
for the baking industry—“There is 
no particular need for more survey 
material,” the speaker said. “We have 
the material we need to take action. 
Let’s not make surveys for their own 
sake but rather use them as a road 
map and a guide to get us out of our 
easy chairs.” 

Stating that the consumer attitude 
is of utmost importance, Mr. Pleus 
said “the better the consumer atti- 
tude the higher the consumption” as 
he urged a program of intensive edu- 
cation for business and the ultimate 
consumer alike. 

“If the industry can improve these 
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consumer attitudes,” Mr. Pleus said, 
“it can provide the basis for increas- 
ing the per capita consumption of 
wheat flour products.” 

Mr. Pleus quoted from surveys to 
show that the reasons given for dif- 
ferent consumer attitudes toward 
bread can be grouped under areas of 
“acceptance” and areas of “resist- 
ance”: 


AREAS OF ACCEPTANCE FAVOR- 
ABLE TO BREAD 
1. Bread’s nutritional benefits. 
2. Bread is filling and satisfy- 


. Bread is a good product. 

4. Eating bread is a habit. 

5. Bread is complementary to 
other foods. 

6. Bread is convenient to serve 
and eat. 


AREAS OF RESISTANCE UNFA- 
VORABLE TO BREAD 
1. Competition of other foods. 
2. Bread is fattening. 
3. Bread is a poor product. 
4. Bread is unhealthy. 

Taking a page from the Ladies 
Home Journal, Miss Margaret M. De- 
laney, nutritionist in the AIB con- 
sumer service department, said: 
“Never Underestimate the Power of 
a Thought Leader,” and cautioned her 
listeners that the thought leader 
could as easily spread adverse phil- 
osophy about baked foods as he could 
promote them. 

Opinions of professional people and 
a recounting of attitudes toward 
baked foods as found in publications, 
speeches and personal conferences 
were detailed by Miss Delaney. 

Walter Warrick, vice president, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, told 
of a survey made nearly 20 years ago 
which stood up under present-day 
checking. Survey divisions were made 
in low, medium and high economic 
brackets and whole families were fol- 
lowed for weeks, with baked foods 
furnished by the survey group and 
careful controls instituted. (The 
“high” economic bracket included all 
those families earning $3,000 a year 
or more.) 

Some of the findings as detailed by 
Mr. Warrick are: 

Total consumption in the high 
group was 29% less than in the low 
group. 

Twice as much bread is eaten at 
simple meals. 

Seventeen percent more bread was 
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speaker; Mrs. Ellen H. Semrow, director of the AIB 
consumer service department which sponsored the con- 
ference; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., chairman of the AIB; E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., and Dr. W. B. 
Bradley, scientific director for the American Institute of 


1.1 How the Consumer Feels About Bread 


eaten when a spread was available. 

Thirty-nine percent more bread was 
eaten as toast. 

Using long loaves with small slices, 
total consumption decreased. 

Short loaves and large slices in- 
creased consumption. 

Dr. W. B. Bradley, AIB scientific 
director, led a panel discussion on 
“What is being done to increase our 
knowledge of the products of the in- 
dustry?” On the panel were Dr. F. 
Eugenia Whitehead, director of nu- 
trition for the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, Chicago; Donald F. Meisner, 
AIB director of laboratories; Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe, director of the bu- 
reau of nutrition, New York City de- 
partment of health, and Welker Bech- 
tel, also of the AIB laboratories. 

It was during this conference that 
Dr. Jolliffe stood up for bread as a 
part of every diet. In addition, he 
called for a study of cake enrich- 
ment and reiterated that obesity is 
the current No. 1 health problem. The 
main cause of this difficulty, he point- 
ed out, is our inordinate consumption 
of cooking fats and sugar. He also 
felt that the enrichment of bread with 
vitamin Bz» and the amino acids such 
as lysine should be studied. 

Dr. Jolliffe and Leonard Fosdick, 
Ph.D., both refuted erroneous but 
widespread, attitudes toward bread 
which frequently have been men- 
tioned as deterrents to the consump- 
tion of more bread. 


A Boost for Bread 

Dr. Jolliffe stressed the fact that 
bread is a relatively low-calorie food 
although popularly thought to be 
more fattening than other foods con- 
taining similar nutrients. His recent 
book, “Reduce and Stay Reduced” 
(published by Simon & Schuster) was 
written as an aid in the treatment 
of overweight patients. Reducing 
diets ranging from 600 to 1,800 cal- 
ories suggested in this book all in- 
clude bread, either enriched or whole 
grain, as an essential component. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
enormous increase in the proportion 
of fats and sugar in the average diet 
has resulted in the growing problem 
of obesity and a decline in the use of 
cereal foods and potatoes, which 
have been replaced by the more con- 
centrated foods. A reversal of this 
trend, replacing some of the fat and 
sugar with high-nutrient, low-calorie 
bakery products, would improve nu- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Prices Recover, Show More Stable Trend 


Wheat and flour prices recovered 
substantially from the early February 
shakeout, and by early March were 
equal to or above the levels of late 
January in most instances. This cor- 
rection, though still not entirely con- 
vincing, was brought about chiefly 
by the effects of the price support 
program—both current and anticipat- 
ed—and by continued uncertainty 
about the new winter wheat crop. 
The extensive drouth in the South- 
west was broken in early March, but 
much damage already had been done 
by high winds and freezing tempera- 
tures. Export prospects, too, remain 
an important market consideration, 
but no particular change has devel- 
oped in this line since earlier in the 
crop year. Another factor, the world 
political situation, was being given 
more market consideration following 
Josef Stalin’s death. However, since 
no definite indications were apparent 
concerning the attitude of Russia’s 
new leadership toward the West, the 


change had little effect on grain 
markets. 
Wheat futures prices in early 


March were about 3¢ lower at Kan- 
sas City and Chicago but about un- 
changed from a month earlier at Min- 
neapolis. Cash wheat at Minneapolis 
was up 1@3¢ for the period, and 
Kansas City prices were down 1@2¢. 
Flour was quoted steady to 5¢ sack 
lower. 


Heavy Bookings 
of Flour Made 


An opportunity to book a large 
portion of their remaining crop year 
flour needs was presented to bakers 
by the sharp price declines in early 
February. Most of the big baking 
companies covered winter wheat 
flour requirements for 90 days, and 
a large portion of the smaller con- 
cerns also booked heavily. Buying 
developed on_ successive advances 
from the low price points. Additional 
spring wheat flour also was booked, 
although not on nearly as large a 
scale as the southwesterns. Users of 
this type generally have kept a fair 
volume booked ahead, whereas the 
contract balances on hard winters 
had dwindled to practically nothing. 


USDA Foreeasts 
Stronger Prices 


Rising wheat prices are forecast 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for the next few months on the 
basis of the large amount of wheat 
tied-up by the price support program. 
In its current Wheat Situation re- 
port, USDA points out that 375 mil- 
lion bushels of 1952 crop were under 
support on Jan. 15 and that addi- 
tional loans made between that date 
and Jan. 31 probably would push the 
total above 400 million when the 
final accounting is made. Some trade 
estimates of the total are as much 
as 450 million. Government inven- 
tories of wheat acquired from pre- 
vious crops total about 125 million. 
On the basis of its estimate of ex- 
ports for the crop year and other 
disappearance factors, USDA fore- 
casts a July 1 carryover of 560-575 


million bushels. It is expected, accord- 
ing to the report, that almost all of 
the loan wheat will be delivered t¢ 
the Commodity Credit Corp. Thus it 
appears that supplies of “free’’ wheat 
will be extremely limited as the crop 
year draws to a close. 


Figures Subject 
to Adjustments 


This forecast, while as accurate as 
any that can be made at this time, is 
subject to some adjustments, both 
in the amount of wheat which ulti- 
mately will be exported and the 
amount which will be owned by the 
government after the April 30 loan 
default date. Changes in these figures 
and the resulting balance of “free” 
supplies, while not expected to vary 
greatly from the estimates, could 
alter the price outlook to some ex- 
tent. In considering the total poten- 
tial government ownership, for ex- 
ample, it should be noted that CCC's 
inventories are available to exporters 
at market prices. The agency does 
not expect sales from these stocks 
to be heavy; nevertheless, they could 
be considered part of the “free” sup- 
ply so far as exports are concerned. 


Export Foreeast 
Based on Record 


The estimate of crop year exports 
at 325 million bushels made by USDA 
is based on the rate of shipments 
through the first eight months of the 
crop year, which totaled 220 million 
bushels. The question mark in this 
is whether or not the same rate can 
be maintained. It is certain, observ- 
ers agree, that the U.S. International 
Wheat Agreement quota of 253 mil- 
lion bushels will be moved. Trade 
outside the terms of the IWA will 
be subject to more competition short- 
ly when Great Lakes navigation opens 
and Canadian supplies can move in 
greater volume. Also, Argentina, 
which last year was a net importer 
of wheat, this year is active in ex- 
porting wheat. Smaller exports, of 
course, would enlarge the carryover 
figure. 


Southwestern Crop 
Outlook Uneertain 


The crop outlook in the Southwest 
is still uncertain, although the wide- 
spread snow and rain received in 
late February and early March 
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checked deterioration. Just before 
moisture was received, dust storms 
in some areas and freezing weather 
where there was no snow cover to 
protect the plants did considerable 
damage. Current crop reports say 
that while prospects have improved, 
much more moisture is needed to 
keep topsoil moist, replenish the crit- 
ically dry subsoil and to develop and 
maintain plant growth against wind 
damage. One private observer made 
this comment: “It may be expected 
that as the growing season develops, 
the wheat plants will make an early, 
but misleading spurt of growth. Then, 
if sufficient additional moisture is 
not received to maintain the plants 
as temperatures and growth increase, 
the crop likely will deteriorate no- 
ticeably.” With the big carryover in 
prospect, a small winter wheat crop 
will not be too serious a matter, al- 
though markets probably would re- 
flect a change indicating a crop 
smaller than the presently forecast 
outturn of 611 million bushels. 


Administration’s 
Attitude Watched 


The new administration’s attitude 
on price support measures has re- 
ceived considerable attention. Prob- 
ably the most significant statement 
on this subject by the new secretary 
of agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, was 
this: “Price supports should provide 
insurance against disaster to the 
farm producing plant and help to 
stabilize national food supplies. But 
price supports which tend to prevent 
production shifts toward a balanced 
supply in terms of demand and which 
encourage uneconomic production and 
result in continuing heavy surpluses 





The Stoek Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Continental Baking Co. eee Tees 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
General Baking Co. : os 7 res 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.......... 
National Biscuit Co. ............ 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ... 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

United Biscuit of America 


United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. ... fete 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Mar. 6: 


OO, kcac adic tusedcnus 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 


High Low Close Close 
Feb. 6, Mar. 6, 
-1952-53— 1953 1953 
ivaddes 21% 16% 21% 233% 
; . 99 60 92%, 93% 
ore 14 il 13% 14 
162 149 152% 152 
39% 28% 361% 36%, 
18554 161% 165 163% 
35% 27% 34% 35% 
10% 56 66% 68% 
‘ 37% 2954 36% 35% 
. 107 101% 167 107 
Bid Asked 
etandbdaenkawen 19 19% 


and subsidies should be avoided.” 
However, the secretary recently de- 
cided to continue butter price sup. 
ports at 90% of parity and to pur. 
chase corn to offset the effects of 
sales from CCC stocks. There is some 
question whether or not these deci- 
sions contradict his stated attitude 
on supports in general, and future 
developments in this line will be sub- 
ject to market scrutiny. 


Baking Firms’ Net 
as Well as Sales 
Increase in 1952 


Six large chain baking companies 
recorded higher sales figures during 
1952, and in all but one case bol- 
stered their positions by turning in 
higher net income figures as well. 

Most companies gave credit for 
their improved standings to a price 
increase during the year granted by 
the Office of Price Stabilization. Al- 
though ingredient costs _ dipped 
slightly along the line, production and 
labor costs were higher. 

Comparative 1952 and 1951 sales 
and net profit figures for the com- 
panies are shown below: 


CAMPBELL-TAGGART 








BO ED ve ccccces $104,719,756 
ok ee 100,607,186 
BGee VOR ....0-.. 5,532,436 
oe ae 5.509,293 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
1952 Sales ......... $180,816,143 
eee 170,187,363 
1962 Profit ........ 4,881,645 
WOES WHORE onc cece 4,622,145 
GENERAL BAKING CO. 
3008 Gales ..... 2.0 $120,026,087 
ok. eee 114,205,199 
1962 Profit ........ 2,844,973 
19051 Profit ........ 2,620,179 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES, INC. 
ee $79,319,589 
eee 70,005,338 
BOOP Pret ....ccses 2,332,598 
2 rr 1,920,678 
PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
5 eee $82,539,625 
ee 81,939,718 
 € ae 2,650,279 
_ fre 2,629,154 
WARD BAKING CO. 
ee $92,194,965 
I ik oie semmace 91,121,161 
1052 Profit ....... 2,158,349 
eee 2,216,526 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CAMPBELL-TAGGART STOCK 
SPLIT APPROVED MARCH 6 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Stockholders 
of the Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, approved 4 
split of the capital stock of the com- 
pany in a vote taken March 6. 

The present capitalization of 450, 
000 no-par shares outstanding will be 
changed to 2,250,000 shares of $1 par 
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value. Stockholders will receive five 
shares of the new stock for each 
share of the present. 

The split will take place as soon 
as necessary certificates are filed 
with the Delaware Corporation Com- 
mission, according to F. T. Edmond- 
son, vice president and secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS REPORTS 
REDUCED NET INCOME 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the US. 
for the year 1952 amounted to $9,- 
080,332, equivalent after preferred 
dividend requirements to $2.62 a 
share, Joel S. Mitchell, president, 
announced. 

Consolidated net income for 1951 
was $9,463,672, or $2.74 a share. At 
the end of 1952, 3,175,527 shares 
of common stock were outstanding 
and 1,000 less shares at the end 
of 1951. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
NET INCOME UP IN ’52 


ATLANTA—Sales of the American 
Bakeries Co. for 1952 reached an all 
time high both in pounds and in dol- 
lar amount, it was announced in the 
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26th annual report of the firm. 

Net income for 1952, after all charges 
including provisions for federal and 
state taxes on income, amounted 
to $2,015,477. This compares with $1,- 
970,119 for 1951. Federal and state 
income and excess profits taxes to- 
taled $2,739,245. 

At the close of the year current 
assets totaled $9,429,241, of which 
$7,244,754 was in cash and U.S. gov- 
ernment securities, while current lia- 
bilities totaled $3,016,054. Net work- 
ing capital amounted to $6,413,187 as 
compared with $5,718,609 on Dec. 
29, 1951. 

Capital expenditures for improve- 
ments, extensions and additions were 
$1,058,530. 

The report states the company 
plans to build a modern plant in An- 
derson, S.C., prior to building one in 
Atlanta as was announced in last 
year’s report. 

The report adds that continued 
high federal taxes, increased operat- 
ing costs and price stabilization were 
material factors affecting earnings 
for the year. 

American Bakeries officers are: C. 
S. Broeman, president; J. A. Wayt, 
W. E. Tompkins and G. G. Grant, vice 
presidents; J. H. Lovell, secretary- 
treasurer, and J. T. Callier, assistant 
secretary. Directors are L. A. Cush- 
man, Mr. Broeman, G. L. Burr and 
W. T. Spence. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 10-11—Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 


April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 20-21—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, Ore. 


April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo, 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave, 8.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 11-183—lIowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 

Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio. 


May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 


May 31-June 2—New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., 
Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 


oune 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 


Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. Gick- 
er, Room 912, 260 California St., San 
Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Cb’ 
cago 6, Ill. 
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Cente nnral rourine miusco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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CELLOPHANE BAGS 

Plain or printed. Stock design with name 
imprinted. Also Polythene, Pliofilm and 
Combination Bags. Samples and prices 
on request. We specialize in bakers’ 
needs. Excelsior Trans, Bag Mfg. Co., 
1061 White Plains Ave., Bronx 66, N. Y. 
Olinville 4-5909. 








BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














AIB Conference 





(Continue page 69) 


trition and aid weight control, he 
said. A one-ounce slice of bread, he 
claimed, contains only half as many 
calories as a cocktail, three-quarters 
as many as a tablespoon of salad 
dressing or a pat of butter, the same 
as the cream and sugar used in a 
cup of coffee, all foods furnishing lit- 
tle food value other than calories. In 
alcohol, 1 oz. of 100 proof is equal to 
100 calories, he said. 

During a social hour and dinner the 
first evening of the conference, the 
fear that bread might have some- 
thing to do with dental caries was 
emphatically dispelled by Dr. Leonard 
Fosdick, chairman of the department 
of chemistry in the School of Dentis- 
try at Northwestern University. 

Since bread contains starch, a car- 
bohydrate, many persons classify it 
as a food which contributes to our 
high incidence of dental decay, he 
said. Dr. Fosdick explained the action 
of sugars in high concentrations and 
the effect of the acids formed by these 
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sugars on tooth enamel. The inci- 
dence of dental caries from one coun- 
try to another is almost a straight 
line function of sugar consumption, 
and bears no relation to the consump- 
tion of high-starch foods. 

“We do know,” he said, “that in 
certain of the savage countries, the 
natives did not have many caries... . 
On the other hand, we know that in 
China where the diet consists pri- 
marily of rice, which is predomi- 
nantly carbohydrate, we do not have 
more caries than are found in dark- 
est Africa. We know that in Italy, 
where the major components of the 
diet are spaghetti and white bread, 

. there are very, very few caries.” 

The second morning session was 
given over to a panel discussion on 
applying industry knowledge to bene- 
fit the nation’s nutrition. Dr. White- 
head returned to stress classroom 
education, and Miss Eleanor Howe, 
editor of What’s New in Home Eco- 
nomics, Chicago, discussed consum- 
er education through home econom- 
ics education programs. Dr. Philip 
Lewis, chairman of the department 
of education at Chicago Teachers 
College, spoke on audio-visual media 
in the classroom, and Eleanora Sense, 
educational dietician at Wesley Me- 
morial Hospital, Chicago, spoke on 
nutritional education through the 
nursing and medical professions. 

Public relations programs such as 
the AIB’s consumer services and their 
part in the effort were treated by 
Mary K. Moore, AIB publicist, and 
Mrs. Semrow and Ruth Clarke dis- 
cussed consumer service programs 
and demonstrated some of the pro- 
motional materials used by the AIB 
consumer service department. 

During the final afternoon session, 
groups were assigned topics for indi- 
vidual discussion on telling the in- 
dustry’s nutritive story, extending the 
use of bakery products, supporting 
industry-wide programs, actively 
fighting food faddism and participat- 
ing in national industry and profes- 
sional meetings. 

As the last speaker before the con- 
ference, E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the American Bakers Assn., spoke 
on the Bakers of America Program 
and its relation to the consumer and 
the industry. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
READY CONVENTION PLANS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Discussion of the 
allied trades’ part in the May 4-5 con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota took up the major portion 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry’s monthly meeting 
Feb. 27. 

Approximately 30 members were 
present at the Hotel Leamington to 
hear J. M. Long, secretary of the 
state bakers, thank the allieds for 
their convention cooperation and 
asked their” aid in recruiting new 
members for the state association. The 
group is preparing an attractive plac- 
ard which bakers can post in their 
shops to denote membership, Mr. 
Long said. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, reviewed the arrange- 
ments for the cocktail parties and 
the annual “Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee” which 
is a feature of the convention, and 
for which five all-new vaudeville acts 
have been scheduled. 

John T. Richter, Brechet & Rich- 
ter Co., Minneapolis, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association and 
in charge of arrangements for the 
baker-allied luncheon the second day 
of the convention, said prominent 
sports figures from the University of 
Minnesota would be a major attrac- 








“Bakery Produets 
With a Future” 


The production of high-quality 
“Bakery Products with a Future” 
and the urgent need for hard-hitting 
bakery advertising and merchandis- 
ing programs was the keynote for a 
one-day school for bakers presented 
recently in Cleveland by the Inter- 
national Milling Co. Bill Broeg, bak- 
ery consultant, directed the school 
attended by over 450 bakers. 

“If we in the baking industry ex- 
pect to compete with the ever-in- 
creasing popularity of prepared 
mixes, we must maintain a high qual- 
ity of taste and appearance in our 
products and put forth a much great- 
er merchandising effort,” said Mr. 
Broeg. “We must face the fact that 
these nationally advertised mixes 
produce very good products. There- 
fore, we must put forth a concerted 
effort to educate the public to the 
fact bakers produce products not only 
as good, but even better, than those 
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made with mixes. After all, tasteful, 
eye-appealing baked foods are our 
business. We work at it 10 to 14 hours 
a day. For that reason we can and 
should produce them better than the 
housewife. Let’s all double check to 
be sure we actually ARE making 
them better—then let’s do something 
about it. Let’s advertise. Let’s mer- 
chandise. Let’s sell!” 

International, in the past, has con- 
ducted bakers’ schools in many major 
cities throughout the country. A com- 
pletely new program was presented 
at Cleveland, however. Previously, the 
schools covered production and mer- 
chandising suggestions for pies and 
cakes. The new program incorporated 
Danish _ pastries, cookies, _ fillings, 
frostings, toppings and a complete 
new scries of colorful cakes and pies. 
Biil Broeg demonstrated production 
techniques for these products during 
the session, and while in Cleveland 
appeared for International on WNBK 
television to give a demonstration for 
Clevelard housewives. 





tion, with a question-and-answer pe- 
riod scheduled. 

The next meeting was set for March 
26, a Thursday night in place of the 
traditional Friday meetings. The al- 
lied trades will be entertained by one 
of the local breweries. 

Dighton Watson, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Paul, drew his own name for 
the door prize, a sport shirt. 
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E. J. SPERRY BREAD SALES 
CONFERENCE DRAWS WELL 


CHICAGO—“The School of Bread 
Sales Management, 1953,” sponsored 
by Sperry’s “Personal Opinion,” held 
Feb. 3-5 at the Hotel Belmont here 
produced a capacity enrollment. At- 
tending were owners, executives and 
sales managers of leading wholesale 
bakeries from all parts of the coun- 
t 








ry. 
“The 1953 School of Bread Sales 
Management,” said Lloyd R. Wolfe, 
managing director, “was wholly new 
and different from its predecessor— 
with new subjects, new text, new il- 
lustrations and exhibits and different 
in format and presentation. Use of a 
specially designed high-fidelity pub- 
lic address system insured each stu- 
dent of easy word reception as to 
make the many subjects encompassed 
in three days of fast-moving analysis 
of bread selling problems and profit 
making methods, easy to understand. 
Projected illustrations were used to 
point up the vocal presentations. 
“Thus a lasting impression is 


achieved for the student both ‘hears’ 
and ‘sees’ the subject message—and 
this is demonstration, in practical in- 
dustry terms, of the principle of 
audio-visual education so widely used 
in our schools and colleges,” Mr. 
Wolfe pointed out. 

The School of Bread Sales Manage- 
ment considered such problems as 
the alarming growth of stale returns, 
the cause of stales and methods of 
freshness control; the changing com- 
plexion of grocery outlets for bread; 
competitive actions; modern methods 
of selection and training of selling 
personnel. One afternoon, as an inno- 
vation, a closed session for bakery 
Owners and managers was held at 
which time subjects of interest only 
to top management were discussed, 
with many of the currently perplex- 
ing problems seriously and critically 
analyzed. 
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FUCHS BAKING CO. PLANS 
BIG EXPANSION PROGRAM 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA. — Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., plans 
for an extensive expansion program. 
The present plant was completed at 
a cost of more than $1 million but 
has reportedly proved to be inade- 
quate to handle the expanding busi- 
ness. 

The proposed expansion program 
will include warehouse facilities, cake 
shop, wrapping department and offices 
and will cover a period of years. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


If you want to know how consistently good 
flour can be, you ought to be a POLAR 
BEAR baker. In fifty years of milling we have 
always put the quality of POLAR BEAR 
before all else. That's why POLAR BEAR 


is a recognized leader among bakery flours. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 









THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
large users and distrib- 
Its editorial content em- 
chain of processing and 
t binds the wheat field 
able. It is the leading 


breadstuffs world. 


published 
message to the 
utors of flour. 
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FEEDSTUFFS—« weekly paper for the 
feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 
tion about the products they use, buy 


por THE FEE 


FEEDSTUFFS 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER * 


AMUFACTURER, souser, BROKER ond DEarer 





It is the only newspaper of the 
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and sell. 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- 


culation—largest in the field—selective 
controlled distribution blankets the in- 


dustry. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION is @ monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 








THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 











| The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


| FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUB 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YOR 
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MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 
performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules 
and top quality bread every day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 


modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 





and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 


and economically. 





Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


Jor Better Quality Control... Use Performance Tested Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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Mfudti-Walls 


HAMMOND BAG 


& PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plantsin Wellsburg, W. Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Representatives in the following cities: 
CHICAGO, ILL. © BLUEFIELD, VA. © CHARLOTTE, N.C, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. © MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
LIGONIER, PA. © WASHINGTON, D.C. © NEW YORK, 
N.Y. © COLUMBUS, OHIO © HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Brilliant multi-color printing of your 
brands on Hammond Multi-Walls . 
combined with the uniform high 
quality of papers and materials used 
in their production, provide you with 
shipping containers second to none. 
Manufactured to exacting standards 
every step of the way, Hammond Multi- 
Walls are attractive and strong for 
safe, economical delivery of your 
products. Consult your Hammond 
man today. 


For Multi-Wall bags, “make it a habit 
to depend on Hammond.”’ 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 
mT “sa WORLD of 
ere $a 0 
e 
QUALITY in... 
e 
: A JENNISON Flours |~ erasuisHeo ies 
© y, . SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
z F 
wi W. J. TENNISON Co. = Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
MAin 8637 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
“Golden Loaf” t's our THE NEW CENTURY CO. Wisconsin Rye Flour Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
The Flour with the Doubt and seeadicrac rape Cotenge SO, We Specialise 1 Lots MONTANA 
Trouble left out Always in Market for Flour and Feed e Specialize in Dark Varieties ~ 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY Producers of Frank JAEGER Miuuine Co. Flours and Grain 
Lake City, Minn. DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN D.R FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
aaa 








‘i scientific knowledge, care and fine crafts- 
manship that go into building America’s planes make them 
outstanding. We give that same kind of devoted skill and atten- 
tion to producing AMERICAN FLOURS. You will find these 
famous flours outstanding, too, in the way they perform in the 


bakery and in the fine quality loaf they will produce. BUY 
AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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BUFFALO RETAIL BAKERS 


orm omesme INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


Schutz Bakery, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Retail Bakers 
Assn. at the annual meeting. 

















Other officers also reelected are: Abilene Flour Mills Co...............-- ST Glebe BMUURT Ob. «2. ccccsccescsscccess a. ee 43 
vice president, Florian Burezynski, Acme-Evans Co. .....-..-+++e+eesseees 54 Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........... 41 Novadel-Agene Corp. ...........- Cover 3 
ee eS P ye “206 > eo ee 50 Green’s Milling Co. ..ccccccccccccccccs 64 
Burezynski Bakery; treasurer, Alfred 4c™e F 
oh gg ie acer fen Amendt Milling Co. ......-+-++02+0+++: Greenbank, H. J., & Co.........0..0-55 Oklahoma Flour Mills ..............++. 42 
ID, > akery, ¢ secre- American Flours, Inc. ........+.+++: « 
tary, William Steller, Steller’s Bak- Ames Harris Neville Co............ . 34 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 80 Page, Thomas, Milling Co............. 37 
ery Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ........-+++++++> 7 Hale, Jonathan, & Sons, Inc............ 34 DP CIEE ae ccekcdiesscceseness 56 
ee : . ne iy oe a a RN GEG, pw .ncnesscasse< pet ars Hammond Bag & Paper Co............. 78 Penn, William, Flour Co............... “80 
The annual office rs ball was he ld Arnold Milling Co. ......sscceccesss os DS GE EE, ccslamstneseeseecexde eee ee 43 
in Hotel Statler with L. H. Miller, Atkinson Milling Co. ...........+---. . 85 Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ...........-. 52 Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ..... 25, 26, 27, 28 
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NEW YORK-—-cContinental Baking 
Co. has appointed Earl E. Campbell 
manager of its Des Moines bakery. 


e succeeds James Hart, w as WIL THOMPSON FLOUR 
a ann we ae i Ais PORE FLOSS 68. JOHN F. REILLY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Campbell has been with the company FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC FLOUR FLOUR 


for 20 years in several cities. He was Sist and Chestnut 8 
and Chestnut Streets Twe Broadway New York City Produce Exchange Building 


in Indianapolis before the Des Moines 
ree sy PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. New York City 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. P Quality Flour for Every Need WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE Flour Mill Agents Cliff H. Morris & Co. “ura aeur 


NEW YORK Products 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK tb Recess davens NEW YORK 5 280 Madison Ave. New York 
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J H BL AKE capt: — 7 Sates & SONS ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
any Eee FLOUR BROKERS FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,. N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. PHONE LD. #8 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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... the similarity is that both are technical flour treatment problems, in both field 
procedures calling for experience, skill and and laboratory. 
fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 
offers these qualities to you and your con- delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 
sultants: ment-A for enriching. 
Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
ment, the benefits of N-A’s “smooth-running” ma- 


Skill, maintained by daily handling of _ turing, color improvement and enrichment. for flour maturing 


“Dyox’’, ‘‘Novadelox’”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A’’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY « Representatives in Principal Cities 
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